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FOREWORD 



This volume is an interim report on a longitudinal study of the 
educational and labor market experience of young women. In early 1965, 
the Center for Human Resource Research, under a contract with the U.S. 
Department of Labor, began the planning of longitudinal studies of the 
labor market experience of four subsets of the United States population: 
men to 59 years of age, women 30 to kh years of age, and young men 
and women ik to 2k years of age. 

Cost considerationis dictated limiting the population covered; 
given that constraint, these four groups were selected for study because 
each faces special labor market problems that are challenging to policy 
makers.^ In the case of the older male group, these problems stem in part 
from skill obsolescence, deteriorating health, and age discrimination in 
employment, and are reflected in declining labor force participation and 
in a tendency for vinemployment , when it occurs, to be of larger than 
average duration. In the "case of the older of the two groups of women, 
the special problems are those associated with reentry into the labor 
force on the part of a great many married women after their children no 
longer require their continuous presence at home. For the young men and 
women, of course, the problems are those revolving around the process of 
occupational choice and include both the preparation for work and the 
frequently difficult period of accommodation to the labor market. 

While the more-or-less unique problems of each of the subject groups 
to some extent dictate separate orientations for the four studies , there 
is, nevertheless, a general conceptual framework and a general set of 
objectives common to all of them* Each of the four studies views the 
experience and behavior of individuals in the labor market as resulting 
from an interaction between the characteristics of the environment and a 
variety of economic, social, demographic, and attitudinal characteristics, 
of the individual. Each study seeks to identify those characteristics 
that appear to be most important in exp'laining variations in several 
important facets of labor market experience: labor force participation, 
unemployment 'experience, and various types of labor mobility. Knowledge 
of this kind may be expected to make an important contribution to our 
understanding of the way in which -labor markets operate and thus to be 
useful for the development and implementation of appropriate labor market 
policies. 

For each of the four population groups described above, a national 
probability sample of the noninstitutionalized civilian population has 
been drawn by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Members of each sample are 
being surveyed periodically over a five-to-ten year period. The .present 
report is the third in a series on the younger group of women. It 



summarizes some of the information yielded, by the third rovind of interviews 
conducted during the first quarter of 1970. The focus of the volume is on 
the magnitude and patterns of change over the first three years of the 
study in the educational and occupational aspirations of the young women, 
in their labor force and employment status, and in their affiliations with 
particular firms. 

Based entirely on tabular data, the report is intended primarily as 
a progress report on the longitudinal study. More intensive multivariate 
analysis of the data will be reported at a later date. The \mique nature 
of some of the tabular data already in hand argues for their presentation 
at this time. 



Herbert S. Barnes 
Project Director 
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CHAPTER ONE-^ 

CHANCTIS IN EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 



I INTRODUCTION 

For women in their late teens and early twenties the passage of 
two years enconrpasses a vast range of changes in educational and labor 
market experiences. This report, the third in a series on a five-year 
longitudinal study examines these changes among young women over the 
period 1968 to 1970. During this time a sizable portion of these young 
women discontinued formal schooling, revised their educational and/or 
occupational aspirations, and changed enrployers. There were also 
substantial changes in labor force and employment status. Our purpose 
in this report is to describe the nature and the extent of the changes 
that occurred and to attempt to identify some of the correlates of 
change. 

The report is based upon data collected in the first three annual 
interviews with a national sample of yoxmg women in the civilian 
noiiinstitutionalized population who were ik to 2k years of age at the 
time of the initial survey (January/February 1968).^ Intended simply 
as a progress report on the longitudinal study, the principal focus of 
the volume is on the magnitude and patterns of changes that have occurred 
between the initial and the third surveys, with limited attention to 
some of the changes that took place between the second and third surveys. 



This chapter was prepared with the assistance of Elias Poston. 

"Sjhe first two reports in the series are John R. Shea, Roger D. 
Roderick, Frederick A. Zeller, Andrew I. Kohen, and Associates, Years 
for Decision; A longitudinal study of the educational and labor market \ 
experience of young women . Manpower Research Monograph no. 24, vol. 1 
(Washington, D . C . : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971); and Roger 
D. Roderick and Joseph M. Davis, Years for Decision; A longitudinal 
study of the educational and labor market experience of yoting wome n. 
Manpower Research Monograph no. 2if, vol. 2 (Washington, D.C.: uTsT 
Government Printing Office, forthcoming). 

S'or a description of the sanjJle design, see Appendix B. 
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After a brief examination of the extent of attrition from the 
sanrple and of movement out of the formal school system, the remainder 
of this chapter is devoted to analysis of changes that occiarred in the 
aspirations of the young women. The focus of Chapter Two is upon 
stability and change in the labor force and employment status of those 
young vramen who were out of school during the entire period. Chapter 
Three contains an examination of movement between employers. A brief 
summary of the major findings of the report appears in Chapter Four. 



II ATTRITION FROM THE SAMPLE 

Of the 55I59 respondents in the original saraple interviewed in 
1968, U,766 were reinterviewed in 197O. The loss of 393 respondents 
represents a total attrition rate of 7.6 percent (6.7 percent for the 
whites and 9.2 percent for the blacks) 3 through the third survey (Table 
1.1). While the attrition rates for blacks and whites were approximately 
equal at the time of the 1969 survey (U.O percent and k.3 percent, 
respectively),^ the noninterview rate in 197O among blacks was 2,5 
percentage points higher than among whites. This difference is due 
mainly to a greater inability to locate black than white sample members 
(5.0 percent versus 1.7 percent) and is similar to our experience 
with the same age cohort of young men. 5 

Irrespective of color, the young women who were enrolled in school 
in 1968 show lower rates of attrition frcnn the sample than do those who 
were not enrolled in that year. The total attrition for whites is 5.6 
percent for those enrolled and 8.1 percent for those not enrolled, while 
for the blacks the respective percentages are 6.6 and 11. 7. The difference 



In this report the term "blacks" refers exclusively to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians . This terminology is the same as tliat 
used in the first two reports in this series. A very small number of 
respondents falling into neither of these categories has been eliminated 
from the analysis. 

Roderick and Davis, Years for Decision , 2:3. 

5 

^Andrew I. Kohen and Herbert S. Fames, Career Thresholds; A 
longitudinal study of the educational and labor market experience of 
male youth . Manpower Research Monograph no. 16, vol. 3 (Washington, 
D.C.:. U.S. Government Printing Office, I971); and Andrew I. Kohen and 
Paul Andrisani, Career Thresholds: A longitudinal study of the educational 
and labor market experience of male youth . Manpower Research Monograph 
no. 165 vol. if (Washington, D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
forthcoming). 



Table 1.1 



Attrition Rate between I968 and 1970 Surveys, by Reason, 
School Enrollment Status I968 and Color 



Characteristic, 1968 


Total 
ntmiber 
1968 
(thousands ) 


Refusal 


Unable 

to 
locate 


Other^ 


Total 


All respondents 
Whites 
Blacks 


15,831 
2,222 


3.6 
2.6 


1.7 
5.0 


l.U 
1.7 


p 

6.7 
9.2 


Enrolled in school 
Whites 
Blacks 


8,067 
1,033 


2.9 
2.2 


1.1 
2.8 


1.6 
1.6 


5.6 
6.6 


Not enrolled in school 
Whites 
Blacks 


7,76U 
■ 1,189 


h.3 
2.9 


2.U 
6.9 


l.U 
1.8 


8.1 
11.7 



a "Other" includes respondents not interviewed for reasons such as 
temporary absence, institutionalization or death. 
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stems primarily from the fact that more of the out-of-school yovxig 
women could not be located, but also to some extent from the fact that 
more of that group refused to participate. Furthermore, among whites 
the 1969 attrition fi'om death or refusal was somewhat higher for the 
out-of-school respondents than for those still, in school. Detailed 
examination of attrition rates by selected demographic, social, and 
economic characteristics (not shown here) leads to the conclusion that 
no substantial biases are likely to be introduced by the attrition that 
has occur red. 6 

III COMPAEATIVE SCHOOL EHROmiEMT STATUS I968 AMD 1970 

With the aging of the cohort over the years of the siirvey, the 
proportion enrolled in school shows a marked decline year by year. At 
the time of the initial survey in I968, about one-half (52 percent of 
the whites and kd percent of the blacks) of the cohort was enrolled in 
school (Table 1.2). By 19^9? these proportions had dropped to 
percent of the whites and 39 percent of the blacks (table not shown), 
and by 1970 only about one-third was enrolled (35 percent of the whites 
and 30 percent of the blacks). Thus, at all three dates the intercolor 
gap in enrollment rate remained virtually unchanged. Looking at the 
patterns of change in somewhat greater detail, it can be seen that of 
those enrolled in school in I968, 65 percent of the whites and 59 percent 
of the blacks were still enrolled in 1970. Also, for both blacks and 
whites, h percent of those who were not enrolled in 1968 had returned 
to school by 1970. 



IV EDUCATIOHAL ASPIMTI0M5 
Changes, 1968-I97O 

It was noted in the report on the initial survey of this cohort 
that the educational goals of those enrolled in elementary or high 
school were unrealistically high given existing trends.'^ Over the period 



The only three exceptions worthy of comment are the underrepresentation 
of young black women with the most substantial unemployment during the 
12 months prior to the first survey and the slight underrepresentiation 
of yoting women of both color groups who had left school or had been 
geographically mobile between 1968 and I 969. 

'^Shea, et al. , Years for Decision , 1:157. 



Table 1.2 



Conrparison of Enrolljnent Status 1968 and I970, by Color: 
Young Women I6 to 26 Years of Age in I970 Who Were 
Interviewed in I968 and 197OQ 





WHITES 


BIACKS 


Comparative\ school enrollment 
status 1968 and 1970 


Percent 
of 
total 


Percent 
of . 
subtotal 


Percent 
of 
total 


Percent 
of 

subtotal 


Enrolled 1968 


52 


100 


k8 


100 


Enrolled 197O 
Not enrolled I970 


33 


65 
35 


28 
20 


59 
kl 


Not enrolled I968 


48 


100 


52 


100 


Enrolled 1970 
Not enrolled I970 


2 

k6 


96 


2 
50 


96 


Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


100 
lit, 7^1 




100 
2,000 





a Excluded f rem the Txni verse are a small number who were unable to 
work both in I969 and I970. 
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1968 ; ?s.970) the revision of goals :.that occxirred brought them somewhat 
more into line with reality, A comparison of the goal revision that 
occurred between I968 and 1969 with that which occxirred between I969 
and 1970 is shown in Table 1.3.^ For whites, the pattern is identical 
^dn both periods. While most (71 percent) held their goals constant, 
the proportion lowering their goals was somewhat higher than that raising 
their goals. The pattern for blacks is similar to that for whites, 
except that the proportion of blacks raising their goals diminished 
noticeably 1969 and 1970. For both color groups, then, the revisions 
represent a net decrease in level of aspiration over the period 1968 
to 1970. 

A more detailed way of looking at changes in educational aspirations 
is throTogh a direct coitparison of goals held in 1968 with those held at 
the time of the 1970 survey. First, I6 percent of the whites and 20 
percent of the blacks who had initially assertisd that they aspired to a 
college degree had revised their goals downward by 1970 (Table l.h) . 
For both color groups, the revised goals for this group were split about 
evenly between high school graduation and two years of college. Second, 
three-fourths of those who reported high school graduation as their 
educational goal in 1968 reported the same goal in 197O. Finally, among 
those who in 1968 had indicated that they wanted to complete two years 
of college, 56 percent of the blacks but only 36 percent of the whites 
still held that goal in 1970. Two-thirds of the blacks who changed had 
elevated their aspirations to college graduation, while one-half of the 
whites had done so. 

One interesting aspect of downward revision of educational goals 
is the grade level at which revision takes place. Table 1,5 affords a 
closer look at those respondents who in 1968 had aspired to complete at 
least four years of college and who remained in school through 1970. 
While about one-fifth of each color group revised their goals downward, 
there were some differences in timing. First, as would be expected, 
the more educationally advanced students were less likely to adjust 
their aspirations downward. For example, among whites one-third of those 
_who were high school juniors and seniors in 1970 altered their goal 
downward by 1970 as compared- to only one in twenty- five of those who 
were college juniors and seniors in 1970. The corresponding proportions 
among blacks are one-fifth and one in fifty. Second, a substantial 
part of the goal modification which occurred between 1968 and 1970 had 
actually taken place by 1969* While there doubtless were goal changes 



It must be borne in mind that the data in this section undoubtedly 
understate the amount of downward revision of' goals among women in this 
age group because the universe studied excludes those who left school 
between the 1968 and 1970 surveys. 
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Table I.3 Comparison of Educational Goals 1968-1969 and 1969-1970, by 
Color: Young Women Enrolled in Elementary or High School in 
Both Years of Comparison® 

(Percentage distribution) 



Comparison of educational 
goals 


■WHITES 


BLACKS 


Years of comparison 


Years of comparison 


1968-1969^ 


1969-1970 


1968-1969^ 


1969-1970 


Higher in second year 


12 


13 


13 


9 


Same in both years 


71 


71 


73 


75 


Lower in second year 


16 


16 


ll^ 


16 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total nuniber (thoTisands) 


i^,6oo 


2,9^7 


61^3 


koh 



^ a Unless further restricted, the universe for Tables I.3-I.8 consists of 
respondents I6 to 26 years of age in 1970 who were enrolled in school 
in 1969 and who in 1968 either were attending school or had had some 
college and wanted more. Table titles indicate only additional restrictions 
b Source: Roderick, Years for Decision 2:10 (Table I.5). 



Table l^k . 1970 Educational Goals, by 1968 Educational Goals and 

Color® 

(Percentage distribution) 





1968 Educational goals 


Total 


1970 Educational 
goals 


High 
school 
k 


College 
2 


College 

k OT 

more 


or 
average' 




WHITES 


High school h or lees 
College 2 
College k+ 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


76 
15 

9 

100 
1,22k 


32 
36 
32 
100 
91^1 


7 
9 
8it 
100 
3,7^7 


25 
lU 
60 
100 

6,000 




■ BLACKS 


High school k or less 
College 2 % 
College k+ 

Total percent 

Total number (thousands) 


76 

10 
100 

169 


15 

56 
29 

100 

95 


11 

9 
80 
100 

U19 


28 
16 

55 
100 

690 



a See Table 1.3, n. a. 

b Totals include a small number of respondents who aspired to 
less than high school graduation. 



Table 1.5 Proportion Revising Educational Goal Downward between 
1968 and 1970,® by Grade Attending in I970 and Color: 
Young Women Enrolled in High School or College 1-2 
in 1969 Who, in I968, Aspired to Complete at Least Four 

Years of College^ 





WHITES 


BLACKS 


Grade attending 
in 1970 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
revising 

gOvSl 

downward 
by 


Total 
number 
(thousands) 


Percent 
revising 

goal 
downward 
hy 






1969 


1970 




1969 


1970 


High school 2-3 


708 


2U 


33 


119 


18 


22 


High school U 


: 783 


20 


2U 


97 


15 


32 


College 1 


i^67 


9 


8 


32 


7 


3 


College 2-3 


768 


3 


\ 


60 


0 


2 


Total or average 


2,726 


15 


18 


308 


12 


19 



a This table excludes from consideration any downward revision that 

occurred within the category of college h or more, 
b See Table 1.3, n. a. 
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between 1969 and I97O which were the reverse of those between 1968 and 
1969^ the net addition to downvrard revision between 1969 and 1970 was 
small, (i.e., 3 percentage points for whites and 7 for blacks). Finally, 
with the exception of those who were high school seniors in 1970, young 
white women were slightly more likely than their black counterparts to 
have lowered their aspirations for a college degree. As has been 
suggested in past studies of both young men and women, it appears that ^ 
blacks maintain high educational goals with greater tenacity than whites.^ 

Correlates of 197O Educational Aspif^ions 

We turn now to a consideration of the relationships between selected 
personal characteristics and current (that is, 1970) levels of educational 
aspiration. Family income bears a positive association with educational 
goals among both whites and blacks (Table 1.6), Aspiring to at least 
four years of college is an increasing function of family income, and 
the proportion of women desiring to continue higher education beyond a 
bachelor's degree rises even more strongly and systematically with family 
income. Since women from families with substantial financial resources 
are, in fact, more likely to attend college it is legitimate to inqxxire 
whether the relationship depicted in Table 1.6 is merely reflecting the 
fact that college students have higher goals than high school students . 
The data here indicate that the positive relationship between family 
income and goals is independent of the level of school attending, i.e., 
it persists even when the data are controlled by the year of school 
attending (Table 1.7). 

Although the distribution of ed.ucational aspirations is strikingly 
similar as between the total grotrps of blacks and whites, the totals 
mask important intercolor differences. Within each of the three conqjarable 
income categories (i.e., less than $6,000; $6,000-9,999; and $10,000 or 
more) proportionately more blacks than whites identified college 
graduation as their goal, and the Intercolor differences are especially 
great in the proportions aspiring to continue beyond the baccalaureate. 
Likewise, when family inccme is controlled, fewer blacks than whites 
limited their goal to high school graduation (Table 1.6). The intercolor 
variation in goals is significant in that, for the group as a whole, 
it is unlikely that the percentage of blacks who actu&lly enter college 
will equal the percentage of whites who do so. It is, even more unl.ikely 
that Aialf again as many blacks as whites from families with less than 
$6,000 in income wiU attend college. Controlling simultaneously for 
f airily income and year of school attending results in very small numbers 
of sample cases in many of the table cells, which makes intercolor 



'^Kohen and Fames, Career Thresholds , 3:11; Roderick and Davis, 
Years for Decision , 2:ll|.. 
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conparisons in aspirations difficiilt (Table 1.7). The few instances 
in which such comparisons are possible would seem to siipport a conclusion 
of relatively less realism in the aspirations of blacks than of whites. 
For example, among high school seniors from families with under $6,000 
in income, 3^ percent of the whites and percent of the blacks aspire 
to coicpletion of at least four years of college. On the other hand, 
there is some evidence that the payoff to investment in higher education 
is larger for black women than for their white counterparts.-^^ 

Educational goals ere also associated with measured mental ability; 
that is, with IQ scores as obtained through a mailed survey of the high 
schools attended by the respondents (Table 1.8)."'^^ Because of the strong 
positive correlation between measured ability and years of school 
conpleted, we control for the latter in examining the relation between 
ability and goals. For I970 high school seniors, aspiring to complete 
iat least four years of college is a monotonically increasing function 
of mental ability. Among whites, the proportion with this goal rises 
fj:om one-f ijPth of those with below-average ability (stanines 1-U) to 
nearly nine-tenths of those with very high ability (stanines 8-9). Among 
white college students, 29 percent of the average ability (stanine 5) 
group hoped to attend graduate school as compared to kd percent of those 
of very high ability. Similar associations prevail for blacks, though 
small saii?>le sizes preclude very detailed breakdowns by meastored mental 



See Fred Hines, Luther Tweeten and Martin Redfern, "Social and 
Private Rates of Return to Investment in Schooling, by Race-Sex Groups 
and Regions," Journal of Human Resources , 5 (Summer 1970):3l8-'4-0; and 
Andrew I. Kohen and Roger D. Roderick, "Causes of Differentials in 
Early Labor Market Success Among Young Women," American Statistical 
Association Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section ( 1972): 329-3^ » 

"^"Slental ability is measured here by the stanine score derived 
from the raw score on one of several tests of mental aptitude as reported 
by the last secondary school attended by the respondent. Stanine 
intervals 1 throiigh 9 contain the following proportions of the (theoretical) 
population: lowest k percent, 7 9 12, 17, 20, 17, 12, 7, and highest 
h percent. (For a detailed discussion of the pooling of scores from a 
number of different tests of mental ability, see Kohen, Career Thresholds , 

IV, pp. 161-176.) 

12 

Because of small sample sizes the universe must be confined to 
young women who were high school seniors or attending the first through 
third years of college in 1970 (Table 1.8). 
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Table 1.7 1970 Educational Goal, by Year of School Attending, Family Income in 
1969 and Color: Young Women Attending High School 2-4- or College 1-3 

in 1970^ 

(Percentage distribution) 



Year of school attending 
and 1970 educational goal 


WHITES 


BLACKS ■ 


Family income in 1969 


Family income in 1969^ 


Under 

^0 ,000 


{pO , UUU- 

9»999 


U , OUU- 

1^»999 


{pip , 000 

or more 


Under 
$3 ,000 


9^ ,000- 

5i999 


ipO ,UU(J 

or more 


High school .2-3 
















High school 


52 


55 


^3 


28 


39 


32 


22 


College 2 


17 


13 




7 


20 


19 


23 


n ol 1 e ff e U 


31 


28 


29 


5^ 


39 


^7 


50 


n oil pffp n OT* morp 


0 




3 


10 


2 


3 


5 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total nnnil^PT» fthou^and^l 


251 


i|ll 




279 


^7 


83 


80 


Hlffh school U 
















Hli?h school U- 


3^ 




2if 


18 


53 


36 


31 


f! nT T p £yp P 


32 


22 


2^1 


12 


14 


9 


28 


College ^■ 


26 


31 


i|0 


55 ' 


28 


51 


23 


College 6 or more 


8 


3 


12 


li| 


i| 




18 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


201 




mi 


3^1 


30 


51 


61 


College 1 
















College 2 






22 


^r 








College ^■ 


0 


c 


52 


65 


c 


c 


0 


College 6 or more 






26:. 


31 








Total percent 






100 


100 








Total number (thousands) 


32 


97 


206 


216 


2 


12 


17 


College 2-3 
















College 2 




0 


9 


ii 






3 


College 4 




^9 


39 


^6 






21 


College 6 or more 


0 


51 


52 


50 


c 


c 


76 


Total percent 




100 


100 


100 






100 


Total number (thousands ) 


58 


183 


203 


257 


7 


1^ 


^3 



a See Table 1.3 , n. a. 

b Since there are Insufficient sample cases for blacks with family Income above $10,000 
to permit separate analysis they are included with those from families with income 
from $6,000 to $10,000. 

c Percentage distribution not shovm where base represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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Table 1.8 I97O Educational Goal, by Year of School Attending , 
Meas\ired Mental Ability and Color: Young Women 
Enrolled as High School Seiaiors or in College 1-3 

in 1970^ 



Year or school al^tenalng 
and educational goal 


' WHITES 


BLACKS 


': IQ 
stanlne 


■•IQ 
stanlne 




5 


6 


7 


8-9 


1-k 


5-9 


High school k 














2k 


High school k 




1^3 


2k 


2k 


9 


36 


College 2 


35 


20 


28 


10 


5 


2l^ 


17 


College k 


20 


28 


ko 


57 


61 


35 


28 


College 6+ 


0 


10 


8 


10 


26 


1^ 


31 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total nxuriber (thousands) 


256 


297 


281f 


231 


168 


62 


30 


College 1-3 
















College 2 




20 


11 


7 


5 


23 


k 


College 4 


h 


50 


5k 


1^9 


k6 


23 


37 


College 6+ 




29 


36 


i^3 


k8 


3k 


59 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


63 


259 


363 


331 


380 


35 


1*6 



a See Table 1.3, n. a. 

b Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sample 
cases. 



ability. Even with the broader grouping of blacks than whites, it is 
clear that controlling for schooling and ability does not eliminate the 
intercolor differences in goals. 

V COMPARISON OF PIMS FOR AGE 33, 1968 MP 1970 ' 

In the initial survey the respondents were asked what they planned 
to be doing at age 35. If they indicated an intention of working, they 
were asked to identify the occupation at which they planned to be 
eznployed. In this section, we examine the nature and extent of changes 
in those plans and some of the correlates of change. 

Between 1968 and 1970 about two-fifths of the young women altered 
their plans for age 35 5 a proportion which does not vary significantly 
either with race or with comparative school enrollment status in 1968 
and 1970 (Table 1.9)^3 Additionally, these changes in plans are 
overwhelmingly in the direction of working at age 35. Again, this holds 
true irrespective of race and comparative enrollment status, although 
women who were in school both years were especially likely to have 
changed their plans toward working at age 35 and were less likely to 
have altered their plans toward the housewife-mother role. The total 
proportion of whites expecting to be working increased from 27 percent 
to k2 percent, while the conrparable figures for blacks are h7 and 59 
percent. These patterns probably reflect to some extent the growth 
in the women's liberation movement during the period and contintiation 
of the trend of declining fertility expectations. In any event, the 
revised plans of these women are quite consistent with currently observed . 
rates of labor force participation by women. That is, in 1972 the 
labor force participation rates of '^canen 35 to kh years of age were 
50.7 and 60.7 for whites and blacks, respectively.!^ It is interesting 
that the aging of the cohort over the two-year period has not reduced 
the degree of uncertainty about future life-styles. That is, approximately 
the same proportion of women responded "don't know" in each year, 
although there were gross flows in and out of this response category. 

A slightly different way of displaying the alterations in plans 
for age 35 indicates some interesting intercolor differences. First, 



The group of black women who reentered school between 1968 and 
1970 is so small that we cannot be confident that the apparent difference 
in the degree to which they changed plans is real, rather than being 
attributable to sampling variation. 

'^ ^Manpower Report of the President (Washington: 1973)) Table A-U, 
pp. 131-32. 
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Table I.9 Comparison of Plan for Age 35 in I968 and 1970, by 

Comparison of School Enrollment Status 1968 and 1970 

and Color® 

(Percentage distribution) 





Comparison of enrollment 


status 


Total 


Comparison of plan 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Not 




for age 35 


1968 


1968, 


1970, 


enrolled 




and 


not in 


not in 


1968 and 






1970 


1970 


1968 


1970 






WHITES 


Same plan 


61 


61 


58 


63 


61 


Working 


23 


13 


25 


17 


18 


Married, keeping 












house 


36 


k6 


32 


k3 


In 


Other^ 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


Changed plan to 


39 


39 


k2 


37 


39 


Working 


28 


22 


2k 


21 


23 


Married, keeping 












house 


6 


10 


10 


11 


10 


Other^ 


6 


6 


8 


5 


6 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total number 












(thousands) 




2,699 


282 


6,8U2 


1U,7^1 




BLACKS 


oame pj.an 


58 


55 


72 


56 


58 


Working 


^3 


33 


63 


30 


35 


Married, keeping 












hoTise 


11 


16 


9 


20 


17 


Other° 


k 


6 


0 


6 


6 


Changed plan to 


k2 




28 


kk 


h2 


Working 


30 


25 


13 


21 


2k 


Married, keeping 








% Ik 




hoTjse 


7 


15 


15 


12 


Other^ 


5 


5 


0 


8 


6 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 ^ 


100 


100 


Total nMDiber 












(thousands) 


566 


1<-00 


hi 


992 


2,000 



a The universe for Tables 1.9-1.12 consists of all respondents I6 to 
26 years of age in 1970 except for a small ntamber of respondents who 
were unable to work in both 1969 and 1970. Additional restrictions 
only are listed in table titles. 

b Includes "not ascertained," "don't know," and other responses such as 
"travelling." 
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irrespective of their avowed plans in 1968, blacks were more likely 
than whites in 197O to express the intention of working (Table I.IO). 
Second, the plans of those who originally intended to work were loore 
stable for blacks than for whites, whereas plans for being a house\d.fe 
were more stable among whites than blacks. Finally, the greatest 
intercolor difference appears to exist among young women who were students 
throughout the period and originally planned to be hoiisewives at age 
35 ^ e.g., less than one-third of the blacks retained this plan while 
nearly three-fifths of the whites did so. 

Occupr^tional aspirations are very high among young wcmen who plan 
to be \iorking at age 35. Indeed, the. expressed goals seem in many cases 
to be fanciful. For those with some work experience who have been out 
of school for at least two years, about three-fourths of the whites and 
two-thirds of the blacks indicate a preference for white collar 
occtcpations (Table l.ll). Fully half of the aspirations for white 
collar work are for professional, technical, or managerial jobs. These 
goals appear to be unrealistic from a variety of perspectives. First, 
as con5)ared with their most recent jobs, the jobs to which they aspire 
would require a net shift out of every occ*i5)ational category listed, 
except the highest level white collar jobs. To be sure, some movement 
up the occupational ladder is to be expected since the most recent job 
may have been a temporary or part-time job while attending school and 
since some of the wcanen plan to get additional education and training 
prior to age 35. However, the magnitudes implied by the data seem 
extremely unlikely (e.g., increasing incumbency in professional/managerial 
jobs by a factor of 2.5 for whites and 8.5 for blacks). 

A second perspective on the realism of the goals of these young 
women is gained by comparing the occupations to which they aspire with 
the current occ\ipational distribution of women in the relevant age 
range. To this end we are able to refer to another age-sex panel being 
studied in. the National Longitudinal Surveys Project. In 1967? 23 
percent of the white and ih percent of the black women 35 to 39 years 
of age employed as wage and salary workers occupied professional/managerial 
positions. -^5 Even granting that the group of young women (16 to 26) 
will be better educated at 35 than are current 35-year-olds and that 
there are definite indications of an opening of the occ\ipational structure 
for women, it does not appear likely that the degree of improvement 
implied by young wcmen 's current aspirations will be realized. 



1*5 

^John R. Shea, Ruth S. Spitz, Frederick A. Zeller, and Associates, 
Dual Careers; A loiigitudinal study of the labor market experience of 
women . Manpower Research Monograph no. 21, vol. 1 (Washington, D.C.; 
U.S. Government. Printing Office, 1970), p. lOl^- 
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Table l.U Major Occiflpation Grovg? of Ctirrent or Most Recent 
Job and pf I97O Aspiration for Job at Age 35: . 
Young Women With Work E3q)erience Who Were Not 
Enrolled in SciK)Ol 1968 and 1970 and Who Plan 
* to be Enqployed at Age 35® 

(Percentage distribirtion) 





WHITES 


BIAC3CS ' 


Occvrnationx grovp 


Most 


Goal 


Most 


Goal 




recent 


for 


recent 


for 




job 


age 


dot 


age 






35 




35 


Professional, technical/ 








3k 


maxxagerial 


15 


36 


k 


Clerical/ sales 


k8 


38 


32 


31 


Blue collar 


Ik 


8 


2k 


10 


Domestic service 


3 


1 


13 


3 


Nondcanestic service 


19 


16 


26 


22 


Farm 


1 


1 


2 


0 


Total percent 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Total numljer (thonsends ) 


2,1^70 


2,1^70 


km 


1|88 



a See Table 1.9> n* a« 



A third and final perspective on the occupational goals of the 
yoting women is offered by the data in Table 1.12. It is clear that 
there is a strong positive relationship between occtqpational goals and 
currently achieved education. In addition, the apparent realism of 
occtrpatiorial goals tends to be greater among the better-educated, -using 
as a criterion the actual occupations of camtparably schooled older 
women. For example, among whites 96 percent of the college graduates 
aspire to professional/managerial jobs at 35^ as compared -with the 86 
percent of college graduate women 30 to kh who actually occupy such 
jobs. 16 In contrast, one-fifth of the young women with fewer than 12 
years of schooling desire high level white collar positions as ooapavedi 
with the only one-twentieth of the 30- to 'A-year-old women of that 
educational level "who are in those typos of positions. Moreover, in 
evaluating these relationships it must be borne in mind that as 
discriminatory occupational barriers to women are broken down, the group 
which probably will be affected earliest and most completely consists 
of those with college training. Although the preceding exaroples have 
focused on whites, the same inferences may be drawn from the data for . 
the blacks. In fact, the relation between educational attainment and 
realism of goals may even be stronger among blacks. For exanqple, 
three-fifths of the young black women with college training aspire to 
profess ional/managerial jobs and exactly the same proportion of black 
women 30 to ¥f with 13 or more years of education hold this type of 
position. 



16 

SoTirce of data on women 30 to kh years of age is ibid, p. I06. 
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CHAPTER WO 



STABILITY AND CHANGE IN lABOR FORCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS AMONG NONSTUDENTS 



I INTRODUCTIQN 

This chapter is devoted largely to a description of the patterns of 
change in labor force and employment status among young women in their 
early twenties who had been out of school for a minimum of 2k months at 
the time of the 1970 survey. In view of the continuing interest in 
long-run trends in the sex composition of the labor force (and their - 
implications for aggregate measures of \memployment ) , we believe that a 
descriptive account of labor force and employment-unemployment mobility 
ajnong young women merits attention. 

Before turning to an examination of the data, a brief word is in 
order regarding the measures of labor force participation and unemployment 
which are used. * In addition to conventional labor force particip>.'':^ion and 
unemployment rates in the survey weeks, we exeunine^ the followinf^• (a) the 
mean number of weeks in the labor force during the 12-month period 
preceding a survey, (b) the percent of respondents spending 52 weeks in 

the labor force during the period, (c) the percent with^.any.-weeks.of.„._ 

unemployment during the period,! and (d) the mean number of weeks 
unemployed during the 12 months prior to a survey for those with any 
unemployment during the period. Finally, because we are interested in 
gross mobility into and out of the labor market as well as in net flows, 
we use several measures of individual change in status, including 
"entrance" and "withdrawal" rates. The former is defined as the survey 
week participation rate in year "t + 1" (or "t + 2") of those who were 
out of the labor force in year "t." Analogously, the withdrawal rate is 
the proportion of those in the labor force in year "t" who are out of the 
labor force in year "t + l" (or "t +2"). 



It should be noted that the percent of a group with one or more 
weeks unemployed is not conceptually analogous to their unemployment rate 
in a given week. The two are dissimilar because the unemployment rate 
uses as its base only those persons in the labor force at the time of the 
survey, but the percent with any unemployment is calculated on the basis 
of all persons in the relevant universe who have ever worked. 
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II lABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION 



Overall, the labor force participation rate for these young women 
declined by several percentage points between the 1968 and 1970 survey 
weeks (Table 2.1). In addition, the rate fell continuously from I968 to 
1969 to 1970, for whites and blacks alike. Similarly, the average number 
of weeks spent in^the labor force during the year prior to the 1970 survey 
was lower than the average number during the year after the I968 survey. • 
As might have been expected, the decline in labor force participation was 
cpncentrated among part-year workers, i.e., for both color groups the 
proportion in the. labor force 52 weeks did not change from one period to 
the next. 

Although the preceding observations reveal systematic time patterns 
of labor force participation among young women, the data on net changes 
noticeably ijnderstate the magnitude of labor force mobility exhibited by 
these women. Whereas the participation rate in any one of the survey weeks 
was about three-fifths , only two- fifths of the women were labor force 
participants at all three survey dates . Another way of measuring the 
gross flows .is illustrated by the entrance and withdrawal rates. For 
young white women, about one -fourth of those out of the labor force at the 
beginning of a 12 -month period had (re)entered the labor force by the end 
of it; and of those who were in at the beginning, about one in five had 
withdrawn. ,The corresponding proportions for blacks are one-third and one 
in four. Thus, there is considerably more fluidity than would be indicated 
by the c|ecline of a few percentage points in the survey-week participation 
rate . -^f^ 

As||s well known, a principal source of variation in participation 
rates ami|ng women is marital and family status. Consequently, it should 
be expected that changes in marital and family status would frequently 
produce changes in labor force status . Although existing tabulations do 
not control for number of children or changes therein, they do permit a 
preliminary look at the association between change in marital status and 
change in labor force status. As anticipated, yo\mg women who married^ 
during the I968-7O period exhibit a substantial net decline in participation 
(20.8 and 17.3 percentage points for whites and blacks, respectively) 
(Table 2.2). Among those who were in the labor force in I968 and were 
married between 1968 and 1970, three-tenths of the whites and four- tenths 
of the blacks had left the labor force by 1970. 

Among whites , but not blacks , the relation between change in marital 
status and change in labor force status is also illustrated by the 



This group includes those who in 1970 were married, husband present 
and who in 1968 were in any other marital status category. 
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Table 2.1 • Selected Measures of Labor Force Participation 1968 

to 1970, by Colors • 



Selected measures of labor force 


T TT_ J! Jim ^ ^ 

Whites 


Blacks 


Survey week participation rate 






. 1968 


60.8 


6if.l 


1969 


57.0 


61.8 


1970 • 


56.7 


59.6 


Mean vreeks in the labor force 






1968-1969 


30.3 


30.9 


•1969-1970 


25.8 


27.1 


Proportion in the labor force 52 ^ 






weeksb 






1968-1969 


30 


27 


1969-1970 


, 30 


27 


Comparative saarvey-week labor force 






and eniployment status 5 I968 through 






1970 


ItO 




In labor force all three years 


39 


Employed all three 


35 


28 






11 


In labor force two of three 


• 18 


27 


In labor force one of three. 


18 


15 


Out of labor force all three 


2h 


19 


Total percent 


100 


100 


Total number (thousands) 


6,269 


866 


Entrance ratec 






1968-1969 


25 


33 


1969-1970 ^ 


1\ 


35 


Withdrawal rate 






1968-1969 


23 


22 


1969-1970 


19 


25 



a The universe for tables 2.1-2 A is women 20 to 26 years of age 
in 1970 who were not enrolled in school. at the time of the I968, 
1969, and 1970 surveys. Additional universe restrictions are 
noted in the relevant table titles. 

b The range of dates represent the twelve -month periods between 
the surveys, but because the surveys are conducted in January/ 
February the periods correspond closely to the calendar year 
of the second date, e.g., I968-I969 approximates calendar I969. 

c The "entrance" rate over a period is the labor force participation 
rate at the end of the period of those out of the labor force at 
the beginning. The "withdrawal" rate is the percent of those 
in the labor force at the beginning of the period who were out 
of the labor force at the end. 



Table 2.2 Selected Measures of Change in Labor Force Status I968-I97O, 
by Comparison of Marital Status 1968 and I970 and Color^ 



Comparison of 
marital status 
1968 and 1970 


Total 
number in 
population 
(thousands) 


Change in 
survey week 
participation 
rate 

(1970 minus 1968) 


Entrance 
rate^ 


Withdrawal 
rate^ 




WHITES 


Married, both years 
Never married, 197O 
Nonmarried,d I968/ 

married, 1970 
Married, I968/ 

nonmarried, I97O 


3,577 
1,125 

1,0U7 

263 


- 6.5 
8.8 

-20.8 

30.8 


23 
69 

35 

55 


39 

k 

30 
k 




BLACKS 


Married, both years 
Never married, 1970 
Nonmarried,^ I968/' 

married, 1970 
Married, I968/ 

nonmarried 197O 


315 

269 , 
Ikl 
76 


- 3.0 

- 0.3 

-17.3 

- 8.6 


29 
h3 

28 
hi 


28 

- .18 

k2 
36 



a See Table 2.1, n. a. 
b See Table 2.1, n. c. 

c The term "married" refers to those who were married, husband present, 
d The term "nonmarried" incliodes those who were never married; married, 
husband absent; separated; divorced; and widowed. 



increased participation. rate among women whose marriages dissolved^ betwe^en 
1963 and 1970, For both color groups, of those women who were married in 
i960 but not in 1970 and who were out of the labor force in 1968, about 
half had (re)entered the labor force by 1970. The decline in labor force 
participation registered among young women married at both survey dates 
most probably reflects the arrival of children during the 2U-month period. 

An indication that the labor force experiences of out-of -school 
young women vary systematically with the accumulation of human capital is 
the association between participation rates and occupational training 
(Table 2.3). Although the respondents who received training between the 
1968 and 1970 surveys had higher participation rates in 1968 than did 
those who completed no training, the additional training widened 'that gap. 
Among whites the recipients of training actually increased their rate of 
participation while the nontrainees experienced a decline. For blacks 
the decline in participation among nontrainees contrasts with a constant 
rate among the trainees. The rates of gross change in labor force status 
demonstrate this point even more forcefully. For example, among white 
women out of the labor force in 1968 three-fifths of those who got 
training entered the labor force by 1970 as compared with only one-fourth 
of those without training. Similarly, the withdrawal rate among trainees 
was only half that among nontrainees. 

To the extent that sample' sizes permit comparisons, this effect of 
training prevails even when the level of schooling attained prior to 
1968 is controlled.^ Among whites the effect seems to be strongest for 
tbose who went to college, while among blacks the impact on participation 
is largest for high school graduates. When training recipients are 
categorized according to the nature of the training, it becomes clear 
that the acquisition of professional or managerial training does most to 
dissuade young women from leaving the Dabor force. 



Ill UKEMPIOYMENT 

The unemployment experiences of these yo\mg women reflect a host of 
forces whose impacts are . less than uniform across the cohort. On the 
one hand, there is the additional labor market experience, maturity, and 



Some of these marriages may indeed be intact because the group 
includes those whose status changed from married, husband present to 
married, husband absent. This change, for example, characterizes many 
whose husbands entered the armed forces and were sent overseas. 

k 

It should be borne in mind that the existing tabulations do not 
permit an unequivocal inference that receipt of training caused increased 
participation. Indeed, it is probable that part of the association 
displayed in the table is attributable to some respondents V receiving 
training after entering employment. 
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knowledge resulting from the^pas sage of two years. This would be 
expected, ceteris paribus , to reduce imemployment rates and the duration 
of jobless periods. On the other hand, an examination of Current 
Population Survey data indicates that young women faced labor market 
conditions in early 1970 which, were, at best, no better than those they 
faced in early 1968.5 For female nonstudents aged 18 to 2k ^ participation 
rates were somewhat higher stnd unemplojnnent rates somewhat lower in the 
fourth quarter of 1969 than in the fourth quarter of I967. However, the 
anti-inflationary policy instituted by the federal government in inid-1969 
probably had begun to dampen the labor market for young women by the first 
quarter of 1970» In fact, comparisons of fourth quarter estimates for 
1969 and 1970 reveal a substantial deterioration of the labor market in 
the form of reduced participation rates and increased imemployment rates 
among yo\mg women. These forces probably operate to increase imemployment 
and the duration of job search, although the worsened labor market may, in 
the longer run, decrease unemployment rates by inducing the more marginally 
attached women to depart from the labor force entirely. In fact, the data 
seem to reflect the operation of all of these forces. 

In the aggregate, both the survey-week rates of unemployment and the 
proportion experiencing at least one week of joblessness in a year 
declined between 1968 and 1970 (Table 2.1^). However, for blacks and 
whites alike , young women who were unemployed at least once during a year 
spent more time seeking work in the 1969-7O period than in the 1968-69 
period. Although their survey-week unemployment rate declined noticeably, 
high school dropouts evidently suffered most from the loosening labor 
market. Irrespective of ^color, they are the only group displaying an 
increase in the percent experiencing unemployment and an increase in 
average duration of joblessness. Generally speaking, memployment 
exhibits an inverse association with educational attainment, irrespective 
of the method of measuring the former. However, with the exception of the 
contrast between high school dropouts and all others, education bears no 
regular relationship with change in \memployment experience over the 
two-year period . 



The inferences presented in this paragraph are based on data shown 
in the following sources: Forest A. Bogan, Employment of School Age 
Youth , Special Labor Force Report no. 98 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, I968); Elizabeth Waldman, Employment 
of School Age Youth, October I968 , Special Labor Force Report no. Ill 
(WashingtonT D.C: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1969); Anne M. Young, Employment of School Age Youth, October, 1969 ? 
Special Labor Force Report no. 124 (Washington, D.C .: U.S . Department of ■ 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1970); and Howard Hayghe, Employment 
of School Age Youth , Special Labor Force Report no. 135 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1971). 
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Finally, tabulations- not shown here provide only slight support for 
the thesis that personal vmemployment discourages labor force participation 
among young women. ^ Only among white high school graduates and black high 
school dropouts was the cumulative duration of unemployment between 1968 
and 1970 greater^ for those who left the labor force between 1968 and 1970 
theui for those in the labor force at both dates. In contrast, the data 
do indicate that labor force entrance (or re-entrance) frequently involves 
considerable time in Job search. For all race-education groups except 
white high school dropouts, the mean cumulative duration of joblessness 
between 1968 and 1970 was greater for those out of the labor force in 
1968 who were in it in 1970 than for those in the labor force at both 
dates . 



However, it should be noted that attrition from the sample has been 
disproportionately high among those with substantial vinemployment 
experience in 1968-I969. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

CHANGES IN JOB STATUS OP EMPLOYED OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 



The extreme volatility of school enrollment status, occupational 
aspirations, and labor force status which characterizes two years in the 
lives of yoving women has been depicted in the preceding chapters. In 
this chapter the focus is on the dynamics of labor market experience 
reflected in Job changing by the employed. More specifically, we examine 
the extent and character of interfirm movement between the 1968 and 1970 
surveys. 



I EXTENT OF INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 

As should be expected of young women in the early years of their 
employment careers, a substantial fraction {kk percent of the whites and 
55 percent of the blacks) of those out of school and employed in each of 
the 1968, 1969^ and 1970 survey weeks changed employers at least once 
between the 1968 and 1970 surveys (Table 3 « !)•■'■ Decomposing these 
percentages according to the reason for having left the 1968 Job, reveals 

that 29 percent of the whites made volimtary Job changes, while 2 percent 

left involuntarily. The reasons were not ascertained for the remaining 
12 percent who made moves , The corresponding percentages for blacks were 
31 percent, 6 percent, and I8 percent. Among changers, then, blacks were 
more likely than whites to have indicated that they were forced to 
change Jobs. 



^t should be vinderstood that our measure of interfirm mobility 
refers to the number of Job changers rather than to the number of Job 
changes. Specifically, a worker was categorized as having made an 
interfirm move between 1968 and 1970 if, and only if, her record showed 
different employers in either or both pairs of adjacent years (1968-69 
and 1969-70). This measure clearly is an imprecise accovint of the total 
amount of movement among young women during the period for three reasons. 
First, it refers to the number of movers and not to the number of moves. 
Second, the proportion who were not reinterviewed in both 1969 and 1970 
probably contains a disproportionately large number of young women who 
changed employers during that period. Third, it covints as nonmovers 
those who left an employer and subsequently returned to that same 
employer. 
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II CORRELATES OF INTERPIRM MOVEMENT 



1968 Occupation 

Table 3-1 shows that black young women had higher interfim mobility- 
rates than did white, in every major occupational category. The greatest 
disparity is among blue collar workers , where blacks were half again as 
likely to move as were whites. For both blacks and whites, the rank order 
of mobility rates by occupation is the same. This pattern is the same as 
it was for interf irm movement between the 1968 and 1969 surveys , although 
the difference between white collar and blue collar rates is greater 
here. Nondomestic service workers displayed the greatest interf irm 
mobility rates, followed by white collar employees and then blue collar 
workers. 

The intercolor differentials in mobility rates can probably be 
explained by the intercolor differences in distribution among the 3~digit 
occupations within a major occupational group. For example, blacks were 
slightly more likely than whites to be in clerical or sales occupations 
as opposed to professional, technical, or managerial positions. Similarly, 
blacks were more heavily concentrated than whites within the laborers 
subset of the blue collar group, and as compared with whites they were 
apportioned more to lower level nondomestic service occupations. 
Black-white variation in involuntary separations was at a maximum in the 
case of nondomestic service workers: 5 percent of the blacks moved 
involuntarily, while forced movement was nonexistent among whites • 
Beyond that, there are noticeable differences in the blue collar and 
clerical/sales categories . 

Because of the strong association between 1968 occupation and 
inter firm movement, on the one hand, and between occupation and many other 
correlates of job changing, on the other, 1968 occupation group is used 
as a control variable in most of the subsequent analysis. 

Education 

There is a negative association between level of education and the 
probability of a yoving woman's having changed employers involuntarily 
between 1968 and 1970 (Table 3.1). On the other hand, voluntary quit 
rates were higher for women with high school diplomas than for those 
without diplomas. Similarly, for whites involvintary separations occurred 
less frequently among the better educated, and voluntary changes were 
more likely among those who went to college than among those who did not. 
These relationships are most apparent among young white women who were in 
professional, technical or managerial positions in 1968, 



Roderick and Davis, Years for Decision , 2:28. 
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With years of education controlled, it can be seen that the greater ,^ 
overall mobility rate for the blacks is a function of the more frequent 
movement of black young women with 12 or fewer years of education. Black 

college women changed employers at about the same rate as did their white . 

counterparts. The fact that respondents with college experience had the 
highest rates of mobility among whites but the lowest rates among blacks 
probably reflects the increased opportunities to move that accompany • 
higher education for whites and the increased opportunities to stay 
(i.e., the reduced incidence of involuntary termination) that accompany 
higher education for blacks • 

Length of Service in 1968 Job 

Most studies have shown an inverse relationship between length of 
service with an employer and the likelihood of leaving that employer. In 
part, this is because the identification of the most obvious 
incompatibilities occurs early in' the employment relationship,- Another 
factor contributing to the negative association is the economic and 
social-psychological ties which build up over time. Finally, certain 
institutional arrangements, such as imion rules regarding layoff, 
operate to make mobility less likely with increasing service. 

For the young women under consideration here, tenure and interfirm 
movement are related in the hypothesized manner (Table 3«2)« Among 
whites, substantial reductions in mobility show up after one and four 
years of service., Moreover, the general negative relationship between 
tenure and movement is apparent""wi^^ 

enough sample cases for confident analysis. Voluntary employer change is 
a monotonically decreasing function of service for whites. Blacks with 
one to two years tenure and those with less than one year were equally 
likely to have quit, however. No systematic pattern of reported 
involuntary movement exists for either blacks or whites , 

One remaining set of intercolor variations merits attention. 
V/hereas the overall mobility- rate for blacks with less than one year of 
service is about one-third greater than that for whitss with similar 
service (69 versus 53 percent), voluntary movement was about equal 
(36 versus 3^ percent). Involuntary job changing for blacks exceeded 
that for whites most noticeably among respondents with one to two years 
of service. 

Prospective Interfirm Mobility 

In the 1968 interview, employed young women were asked what the 
wage or salary would have to be to induce them to take a job with a 
different employer in the same line of work and in the same labor market 
area in which they were then employed. The question was designed to 
identify propensity to respond to perceived wage differentials among 
jobs. In the second volume of this series it was reported that those 
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Table 3.2 



Proportion Making At Least One Change of Enployer between 1968 
and 1970, by Reason for Leaving 1968 Job, I968 Occiipation Groiip, 
Length of Service in 1968 Job and Colors 



Occupation and length of 
service on 1968 job 
(years) 



Total 
number 
(thousands) 



Percent changing 



Voluntarily 



Involuntarily 



Total 



WHITES 



Pr of es s ional/ manager ial 

Less than 1 

1 or more 
Clerical/sales 

Less than 1 

1-2 

3 or more 
Blue collar 

Less than 1 

1 or more 
All occupations^ 

Less than 1 

1-2 

3-U 

5 or more 



Prof es s ional/manager ial 

Less than 1 

1 or more 
Clerical/sales 

Less than 1 

1-2 

3 or more 
Blue collar 

Less than 1 

1 or more ^ 
All occupations 

Less than 1 

1-2 

3-U 

5 or more 



235 
166 

62h 
306 
317 

li^9 
170 

1,177 
552 
360 

Ike 



10 
12 

17 

9 

37 
26 

156 
61 
20 

16 



31 
27 

35 
26 

19 

28 
Ik 

3k 
26 
23 
10 



2 
0 

3 
0 

1 

k 

1 

k 

0 

2 
0 



BLACKS 



d 
d 

32 
d 
d 

36 
c 

36 
36 



d 
d 

5. 
d 
d 

9 
d 

6 
7 



12 
12 

19 
6 

9 

3 
10 

15 

9 

10 
6 



d 
d 

25 
d 
d 

22 
d 

27 
9 



k5 
39 

57 
3k 
30 

35 
26 

53 
36 
37 
16 



d 
d 

62 
d 
d 

66 
d 

69 
52 

k 



a See Table 3.1, n. t. 

b Respondents whose reason for changing could not he categorized as volxmtary 

or involuntary, 
c Includes occupation groups not shown separately. 

d Percentages not shown where hase represents fewer than 25 sample cases. 
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whose responses to the I968 question had classified them as highly 
mobile3 were most likely to have changed jobs between I968 and I969. 
It was noted, however, that the relationship was a relatively weak one 
and it was suggested that involvintary movers (who could not be identified 
at that time) might be partially responsible for the absence of a 
stronger positive relation.^ 

Here (Table 3.3) we show the. rates of voluntary job changing between 
1968 and 1970 in relation to the 1968 measure of propensity to move. The 
relationship is positive and monotonic and, for those categories which 
allow comparison, stronger for blacks than for whites. Overall, "highly 
mobile" blacks made volvintary job changes at a rate 5 percentage points 
greater than that of their white counterparts. This is largely 
attributable, however, to the intercolor difference in occupational 
distribution, for, among clerical and sales workers classified as "highly 
mobile," white women were half again as likely as black to have changed 
employers voluntarily (35 versus 20 percent). The black-white difference 
in voluntary movement is smaller among the "moderately mobile." 

Comparison of Residence, 1968 to 1970 

Before turning to an examination of the relation between interfirm 
and geographic mobility among employed young women, it may be useful to 
say. a word about the extent of migration among the total group of 
respondents who were out of school at all three survey dates. By 1970, 
2k percent of the whites and 20 percent of the blacks had moved to a 
county different from that in which they had lived in I968, For both 
color groups, migration by young women is related to changes in marital 
status. As would be expected, the highest rates are for respondents 
who were married for the first time between I968 and 1970, An interesting 
intercolor difference is that the least geographically mobile whites were 
young women who had not yet married by 1970, whereas for blacks the least 
mobile were those who were married at the timo of both surveys. This 
difference may reflect the greater geographic mobility of married yo\mg 
white men than of their black counterparts, 5 \ 



The categories of prospective interfirm mobility are defined as 
follows: Highly mobile--would change jobs for a wage increase of less 
than 10 percent; Moderately mobile— would change jobs for a wage increase 
of 10 percent or more; Immobile— would not change job for any conceivable 
wage increase. 

^Roderick and Davis, Years for Decision , 2:33-3^. 
5 

Kohen and Parnes, Career Thresholds , 3:97. 
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Table 3-3 Proportion Making At Least One Voluntary Change of Enrployer 
beti^en 1968 and 1970, by 1968 Occupation Group, Prospective 
Interfirm Mobility in 1968® and Colpr: Wage and Salary 

Workers 1968° 



Occupation on I968 job and 
prospective interfinn 
mobility^ 


WHITES 


BLACKS 


Total 
number 
( thousands ) 


Percent 
changing 
voluntarily 


Total 
number 
( thousands ) 


Percent 
changing 
voluntarilv 


Clerical/sales 










Highly DQobile 


387 


35 


3k 


20 


Moderately mobile 




26 


27 


e 


Immobile ^ 


205 


18 


11 


e 


Total or average 


l,2l^6 


29 - 


75 


29 


Blue collar 










Highly mobile 


105 


18 


31 


22 


Moderately mobile 


115 


28 


23 


I r 

e 


Immobile ^ 


79 


e 


3 


e 


Total or average 


319 


20 


63 


23 


All occupations^ 










Highly mobile 


603 


32 


90 


37 


Moderately mobile 


931 


28 


91 


29 


Immobile 




19 


26 


e 


Total or average 


2,238 


29 


255 


31 



a Prospective interfirm mobility as of 1968 was determined by responses of 
wage and salary workers to a hypothetical job offer. The categories shown 
are defined as follows: Highly mobile— would change jobs for a wage 
increase of less than 10 percent; Moderately mobile— would change jobs for 
a wage increase of 10 percent or more; Immobile — would not change job for 
any conceivable wage increase. 

b See Table 3.I5 n. b. 

c Percent includes those who were, in 1968, undecided about their job 

mobility, e.g., could not specify the wage at which they would change. . 
d Includes occupations not shown separately. 

e Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sanple cases. 
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As would be expected, there is a pronovinced positive relationship 
between interfirm and interarea migration rate. Fully one-third of the 
white and one-fifth of the black young women who had changed employers 
had a different covinty of residence in 1970 from that of 1968 (Table 3.U). 
However, it is also interesting to note that interarea movement among 
whites is by no meaAs negligible even for those who do not change 
employers. Among those with the same employer in 1968 and 1970 , 8 percent 
had nevertheless changed their county of residence during the two-year 
period. These probably were mainly cases of residential change \mrelated 
to job change, because geographic transfers with the same company are 
prominent only among professional/managerial personnel who constitute a 
small portion of the group under study. The data also indicate that 
voluntary job changers were more likely than those who changed 
involuntarily to have moved from o^e county to another. -For the young 
women vinder consideration here, then, loss of a job does not appear to 
have resulted in relocation to any appreciable extent. . 

Change in Marital Status, L968 to 1970 

Our hypothesis was that yoving women whose marital status changed 
between 1968 and 1970 would be more likely to change employers than those 
whose marital status did not change over this time period. Those who 
married could be expected to have changed jobs because of a geographic 
relocation, a switgh from full-time to part-time work, or an alteration 
in work schedules.^ 

Our expectations were met for both color groups (Table 3*3) • 
Fifty-four percent of the white young women who married between 1968 
and 1970 were with a different employer in 1970 .than in 1968.7 This 
compares with hi percent of those married in both years and 38 percent 
of those who had never married by the time of the 1970 survey. Virtually 
none of this difference can be attributed to differentials in invol\mtary 
movement; volvintary changes account for the bulk of the variation. Among 
blacks also, the respondents who were married between I968 and 1970 
exhibit Lhe highest rate of job changing. As is true for whites, this 
derives almost entirely from a higher volimtary quit rate among those who 
married during the two-year period. 



Those whose marital status went from married to nonmarried may 
also have changed because of geographic relocation or because of a switch 
from part-time to full-time work. We are unable to identify, this group 
because of the manner in which the tabulations were specified. 

About foui><f^ifths of those who married between 1968 and 1970 
actually married for the first time, i.e., had never been married prior 
to 1968. 
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Table 3.^ Migration Rate between I968 and I970, by 1968 Occupation 
Groiip, Interfirm Movement I968-I970 and Color^ 





WHI!EES 


BIACKS 


uccupouxon 01 X^DO JOD 


Total 


Migration 


Total 


Migration 


ciXiLL J^U6x^JL ±11U lUOv 6111611 U 


nximber 


rate^ 


number 


rate^ 




(thousands) 




(thousands) 




Professional/managerial 










Same eraployer 1968-I97O 
Different employer^ 


230 


k ■ 


U 


e 


171 


55 


11 


e 


Voluntarv chanffe 


117 . 


67 


10 


e 


Clerical/sales 










Same enployer I968-I970 


699 


8 


36 


3 


Different employer^ 


552 


29 


39 


12 


Voluntary change 


357 


3h 


22 


e 


Reason MA 


162 


22 


Ik 


e 


Blue collar 










Same employer I968-I970 


223 


10 


3h 


0 


Different employerc 


96 


23 


29 


13 


All occupations'^ 










Same employer I968-I97O 


1,265 


8 


115 


1 


Different employer^ 


98U 


33 


ll^O 


19 


Voluntary change 


6k3 


ko 


79 


26 


Reason NA 


275 


23 


hi 


13 



a The migration rate is defined as the proportion whose residence in 1970 

was in a different county (or SMSA) from their I968 residence, 
b See Table 3.1, n. b. 

c Includes all changers, irrespective of reason for changing. 

d Includes occt5)ation groups not shown separately. 

e Rate not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sairple cases. 
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Table 3-5 Proportion Making At Least One Change of Enrployer between 
1968 and 1970, by Reason for Leaving 1968 Job, Coinparison 
of Marital Status 1968 and 197O and Color^ 



Comparison of marital 
status 1968 and 1970 


Total 


Percent changing 


Total 


numiber 
(thousands) 


Volmtarily 


Involuntarily 








WHITES 


Married toth years 
Never married 1970 
Noranarried,^ I968 

married 1970 \ 
Other 


758 
787 

207 


27 
2k 

36 
32 


3 
2 

3 
2 


11 

12 

15 
16 


kl 
38 

3k 
50 




BLACKS 


Married toth years 
Never married 1970 
Nonmarried,* I968 

married 197O 
Other 


65 
108 

51 
32 


31 
27 

k8 
18 


2 
5 

3 
20 


18 
22 

12 
15 


51 
3k 

63 
3k 



a See Table 3.1, n. b. 

b Respondents whose reason for changing could not be classified as 
either voluntary or involuntary. 

c The term "married" refers to those who were married, husband present. 

d The term "nonmarried" refers to those who were anything other than 

married, husband present. In this particular table, more than four-fifths 
of the nonmarried women were, in fact, never married prior to 1968. 
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Ill CONSEQUENCES OF INTERFIEM MOVEMENT 



Change in Occupation 

Not surprisingly, ■ occupational change is far more common among 
young women who change employers than among those who do not. Overall, 
white women were three times as likely to change occupations if they 
made an interfirm shift than if they did not (Table 3.6). The 
corresponding ratio for blacks is 5 to 1. However, intrafirm movement 
is certainly not closed to these young women, as is evidenced by the 
fact that nearly one-tenth of those staying with the same employer did 
change major occupational assignments. Overall, young black women 
appear to be more likely than white to change occupations when they make 
an interfirm shift {h9 versus 30 percent). However, this difference is 
not independent of 1968 occupation. First, the intercolor difference 
does not prevail among those who were in blue collar jobs in 1968. 
Second, tabulations not shown here suggest that a virtually complete 
withdrawal of these young black women from domestic service jobs between 
1968 and 1970 accounts for a le^rge part of the intercolor difference in 
^the rate of interfirm occupational change. 

Change in Hourly Rate of Pay, 1968 to 1970 

The relative wage increases accruing to young women who changed 
employers were substantially greater than the increments received by 
respondents who remained with the same employer over the two-year period 
(Table 3-7). Although this differential is larger among whites (5U versus 
26 percent), the relationship also is relatively strong for blacks 
(37 versus 22 percent). Differences between whites and blacks in the 
effect of interfirm mobility upon wage change explain a major portion of 
the overall intercolor variation in wage changes. The relative increase 
going to white young women who changed firms was 17 percentage points 
higher than that for blacks, whereas among nonchangers the advantage to 
whites was just k percentage points. . Involuntary separation from the .I968 
employer was not of sufficient magnitude within either color group to 
permit comparison of the wage experiences of voluntary and involuntary 
job changers. 

Acquisition of Occupational Training, 1968 to 1970 

Interfirm mobility and the acquisition of occupational training are 
positively related for blacks but unrelated for whites (Table 3.8). 
Nearly one-third of the young black women who changed employers between. 
1968 and 1970 acquired occupational training during that period, as 



Occupational change is measured here by comparison of incumbency, 
in 1968 and 1970, in the following six occupational categories: 
Professional, technical/managerial; Clerical/sales; Blue collar; Domestic 
service; Nondomestic service; and Farm. 



Table 3.6 Proportion Changing Occupation Group® between 1968 and 197O, 
by 1968 Occupation Group, Inter firm Movement 1968-I970 and 

Color^ 



and int6i''f*XTm TnovpnipTTh 
1Q68-1Q70 


WHITES 


BIACKS 


Total 
nxmiber 
(thousands) 


Percent 
changing 
occupation 
1968-1970^ 


Total 
nuniber 
(thousands ) 


Percent 
changing 
occupation 
1968-1970^ 


Prof es sional/managerial 










Same employer I968-I970 


230 


13 


11 


e 


Different employer*^ 


171 


23 


11 


e 


Voluntary change 


117 


2k 


10 


e 


Clerical/ sales 










Same eniployer I968-I970 


699 


7 


36 


k 


Different eniployer^ 


552 


16 


39 


22 


Voluntary change 


357 


16 


22 


e 


Reason M 


162 




Ik 


e 


Blue collar 










.Same eirployer I968-I97O 


223 


10 


3k 


k 


Different employer^ 


96 


55 


29 
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All occupations*^ 










Same employer I968-197O 


1,265 — 


10 


115 


9 


Different, employerc 




30 


iko 




Voluntary change 


6k5 


30 


79 


50 


Season NA 


275 


25 


k7 


k2 



a Occtcpation change is defined here by conparison, in I968 and 1970, of 
incumbency in the following groups: Professional/Managerial, Clerical/ 
sales. Blue collar, Domestic service, Nondcmestic service, and Farm. 

b See Table 3.I, n.b. 

c Includes all changers, irrespective of reason for changing, 
d Includes occupations not shown separately. 

e Percentages not shown where base represents fewer than 25 sanple cases. 
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compared with only 12 percent of those who remained with the same firm. 
For whites , fully one-third of both the movers and the nonmovers received 
training. Although the acquisition of training varies with 1968 occupation, 
the intercolor difference seems to persist within occupational groups. 
This intercolor variation may in part reflect black-white differences in 
the nature and/or sources of training and is consistent with our findings 
on intercolor differences in occupation changes which accompany interfirm 
shiftis. For exaimple, the source of training may be more likely to be 
outside the firm for blacks than for whites, and it may be more frequently 
associated with interfirm mobility among whites than among blacks. The 
small number of involuntary separations precludes a comparison of the 
training received by voluntary and involuntary job changers. 

Comparison of Job Satisfaction, 1968 to 1970 

One criterion of the "success" of a job shift — at least from the 
point of view of the employee — is the change in job satisfaction which 
accompanies it. According to this measure, job changes between I968 and 
1970 appear to have been "successful" for both whites and blacks 
(Table 3.9). 

First, as would be anticipated, more of the changers than of the 
nonchangers did in fact experience some revision of job attitudes over 
the period. This difference was somewhat greater for blacks than for 
whites. The proportions of black and white job changers reporting a 
change in job attitude did not differ greatly (83 versus 87 percent), 
while the fraction of whites who did not change jobs and who reported a 
• change in attitude was half again as great as for the blacks (60 versus 
ho percent). Second, decidedly more of the young women who left than 
of those who remained with their I968 employers reported that they liked 
their 1970 jobs better than they had liked their I968 jobs. Again, the 
difference among blacks exceeded that among whites. Whereas whites and 
blacks who made interfirm moves were equally likely to report increased 
satisfaction, whites who did not move were much more likely to do so than 
their black counterparts. Finally, the proportion who were less satisfied 
in 1970 than in 1968 was approximately the same for nonchangers as for 
changers . 

By and large these relationships persist when I968 occupation is 
controlled, although there are a few notable exceptions. Among clerical 
and sales workers, irrespective of interfirm movement, satisfaction was 
more likely to decline among blacks than among whites. Among those who 
were blue collar workers in 1968 who did not change jobs, young black 
women exhibit much more stable attitudes than their white counterparts. 
Indeed, this may account for the much greater rate of job changing among 
blacks than whites in this group. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



SUMMARY 



I INTRODUCTION 

With the 1970 wave of interviews, we have completed about one-half 
of the data collection for our longitudinal survey of young women who 
were between the ages of ik and 2k when the study began. Of the 5,159 
members of the sample originally interviewed, more than nine in ten 
(93.3 percent of the whites and 90*8 percent of the blacks) were 
re interviewed in 1970. Among whites there is no single predominant 
cause of attrition, although the rate of leaving the sample was higher 
between 1969 and 1970 than between 1968 and 1969* Among blacks the 
principal reason for noninterview (accounting for more than half of the 
total attrition) has been an inability to locate the respondent. All in 
all, the small rate of attrition from the sample appears to have 
introduced very little distortion into our findings. 

The purpose of this progress report has been to examine the 
magnitudes and patterns of change in some personal, educational and 
labor market characteristics of the young women up to the time of the 
1970 interview. The following observations indicate the substantial 
ajnount of change during the 2U-month period: (l) one-fifth of the young 
women made a change in their school enrollment status; (2) about one-fifth 
of the women who were "never married" by 1968 were married by 1970; 
(3) slightly more than 10 percent of the women who were childless in 
1968 had one or more children by 1970; (k) among those who were 
nonstudents from 1968 to 1970, more than one in five changed county (or 
SMSA) of residence at least once; (5) among those continuously enrolled 
in high school, more than one-fourth revised their educational goal 
between 1968 and 1970. 



II CHANGES IN PLANS FOR AGE 35 > 1968 TO 1970 

Exemplary of the volatility which characterizes women in their late 
teens . and; early- twenties is the fact that about two- fifths of them altered 
their plans for age 35 • The- changes in plans overwhelmingly indicate a 
shift toward intending to work at age 35 • Young women who were enrolled 
in school throughout the period were more likely than others to have 
changed their plans toward working and less likely to have .altered their 
plans toward the housewife-mother* role. All of these results apply 
equally to whites and blacks (p. I7). These patterns of change probably 
reflect in part the growth in the women's liberation movement during the 

k9 



period and continuation of the trend of declining fertility expectations. 
In any event, the revised plans of the young women are entirely consistent 
with currently observed rates of labor force participation among women 
35 to kh years of age. 

In general, the occupational aspirations of those young women who 
plan to be working at age 35 are very high. Although the educational 
attainment of those planning to work is above average for this age group, ' 
the expressed occupational aspirations still appear to be rather 
unrealistic. For example, among the out-of-school yoving women with work 
experience, more than one-third aspire to professional, technical or 
managerial positions at age 35, In contrast, only about one-fifth of the 
currently employed women 35 to 39 years of age occupy those kinds of jobs. 
Finally, it appears that there is a positive relationship between the 
realism of aspirations and level of educational attainment, and that this 
relationship is stronger among black than among white women (p, 20), 



III CHANGES IN lABOR FORCE AND EMPLO^NT STATUS 

The women in the cohort who have been out of school continuously 
since the surveys began evidence substantial change in labor force 
participation over the course of the 2U-month period. Measured in terms 
of survey-week rates and average weeks worked per year, there was a 
regular decline in labor force participation from 1968 to 1970, for 
whites and blacks alike (p, 2h), Perhaps equally as interesting as the 
relationship described above is the magnitude of mobility into and out 
of the labor market. Whereas the participation rate in any one of the 
survey weeks was about three-fifths, only two-fifths of the women were 
labor force participants at all three survey dates. As would be expected, 
the rates of (re)entrance and withdrawal exhibit strong associations with 
changes in marital status. For example, among yoirng white women who were 
nonmarried and in the labor force in I968, 3O percent of those who married 

J^y 1970 withdrew from the labor force as compared to only h percent of 

those who remained unmarried. As another example, among young black 
women who were married and out of the labor force in I968, h7 percent of 
those whose marriages dissolved by 1970 (re)entered the labor force as 
compared to 29 percent of those whose marriages stayed intact (p, 26), 
Finally, the data indicate that the accmulation of human capital via 
occupational training outside of regular school is positively related to 
increased labor force participation by young women (p, 27), 

The unemployment experiences of these young women during the 1968-70 
period reflect the effects of several forces, including the increased 
personal knowledge of the labor market and the general deterioration of 
the economic environment. Although education is seen to be inversely 
related to unemployment, the former, exhibits no systematic association 
with changes in unemployment experience (p. 29 )• The data do offer 
support for the hypothesis that labor force entrance (or re-entrance) 
frequently involves considerable time in job search. 
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IV INTERFIRM MOVEMENT 1968 TO 1970 



Interfirm mobility is the final aspect of the two-year labor market 
experience examined in this report. Among yo\mg women who were nonstudents 
and employed at each survey date, hh percent of the whites and 55 percent 
of the blacks changed employers at least once between 1968 and 1970 (p. 33 )• 
About two-thirds of the whites who changed firms did so voluntarily while 
the corresponding fraction for blacks is just vinder three-fifths. 

The data for both color groups offer strong support for the 
generalization that interfirm movement declines sharply with increasing 
job tenure. For example, among whites, those with less than one year's 
service in the 1968 job were more than three times as likely as those 
with five or more years of service to change jobs voluntarily (3^ versus 
10 percent) (p. 36). The relationship between tenure and mobility 
continues to prevail when occupation is controlled, even though chere 
is considerable interoccupational variation in the rate of employer 
changing. 

Several other correlates of interfirm movement also have been 
identified. First, our measure of mobility propensity (based on a 
hypothetical- job-offer question in 1968) shows a monotonic positive 
relationship with the actual rate of voluntary job changing (pp. 36, 38). 
A change in marital status was also seen to be associated with the 
probability of interfirm movement. For example, among young white women, 
those who married between 1968 and 1970 were half again as likely to have 
changed employers as were those who remained unmarried (p. hO). Not 
unexpectedly, a strong relationship was observed between interfirm and 
interarea movement. Fully one-third, of the white and one-fifth of the 
black young women who had changed employers had a different county of 
residence in 1970 from that of I968. Interestingly, among whites but 
not blacks, the extent of interarea movement by those who stayed with 
the same firm is not negligible (p. UO). 

Four additional variables which are found to be correlated with 
interfirm movement are occupational change, relative change in hourly 
rate of pay, acquisition of occupational training (pp. U3, and 
change in job satisfaction. Overall, whites were three times and blacks 
were five times as likely to change occupations if they made an interfirm 
shift as if they did not (p. U3). For both color groups the average 
percentage increase in hourly wage was substantially greater among job 
changers than among the immobile (p. U3). Finally, decidedly more of 
the young women who left than of those who remained with their I968 
employers reported that they liked their 1970 jobs better than they had 
liked their 1968 jobs (p. U7). These differences in attitudes were 
especially pronounced among the voluntary changers. 
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GLOSSARY 



AGE 

Age of respondent as last birthday prior to January 1, 1970. 
ATTRITION RATE 

The attrition rate betveen year x and year is the proportion 
of respondents interviewed in year x who were not relnterviewed, 
for whatever reason, in year y. 

CLASS OF WORKER 

Wage and Salary Worker 

A person working for a rate of pay per time-unit, 
commission, tips, payment in kind, or piece rates for 
a private engployer or any government unit. 

Self -employed Worker 

A person working in her own unincoxporated business, 
profession, or trade, or operating a farm for profit 
or fees. 

Unpaid Family Worker 

A person working without pay on a farm or In a business 
operated by a member of the household to whom she is 
related by blood or marriage. 

COLOR 

In this report the term "blacks" refers only to Negroes; 
"whites" refers to Caucasians, Other races are not shown 
separately. 

EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 

Total number, of years of regular school that the respondent 
would like to achieve. 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT: See HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 



EMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 3TATUS 
ENTRANCE RATE 

The survey-week labor force participation rate In year "x + 1" 
(or "x + 2"). of those who were out of the labor force In 
year "x." 

GEOGRAPHIC MOBILITY: See MIGRATION 




HIGH SCHOOL CURRICUIUM 

Orientation and goal of high school courses, usually related 
to future educational or occupational plans. Categories used 
are college preparatory, vocational, commercial, and general. 

HIGHEST YEAR OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

The highest grade finished by the respondent in "regular" 
school, where years of school conrpleted are denoted 9-11, 12, 
13-155 etc. 

HOURLY RATE OF PAY 

Hourly condensation in dollars for work perfomed. Self-enrployed 
are excluded because, of the pTOblems encountered in attenpting 
to allocate their earnings aioong wages and other kinds of 
returns. When a time unit other than hours was reported, 
hourly rates were conrputv:id by first converting the reported 
figure into a weekly rate and then dividing by the number of 
hours usually worked per week. 

IHTERFIRM MOVE 

Respondents who were employed at the time of the 1968, 1969 
and 1970 surveys are considered to have made an interfirm 
move if the 1968 and 1969 employers were different and/or if 
the 1969 and I97O employers were different. Intervening 
moves are ignored in the sense that, for example, if a 
respondent left the 1968 employer and returned to that 
encployer by the time of the 1969 survey, she is coded as 
having not made an interfirm move. 

IN70LUUTARY JOB CHANGE (R) 

A change of employer occasioned by the respondent being 
discharged or permanently laid off. 

JOB ATTACHMENT: See PROSPECTIVE INTERFIRM MOBILITY 

JOB, CURRENT OR LAST 

For those respondents who were enployed during the survey 
week: the job held during the survey week. For those 
respondents vho were either unemrployed or out of the labor 
force during the survey week: the most recent job. 

JOB SATISFACTION 

The degree of satisfaction workers feel toward their current 
jobs was measured in 1968 and 1970 by a question asked of 
employed out-of -school youth: "How do you feel about the 
job jrou have now? Do you like it very much, like it fairly 
well, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very much?" Change 
in job satisfaction between 1968 and 197O was measured by 
comparing the responses to the two questions. 
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LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
In the Labor Force 

All respondents who were either enrployed or uneniployed 

during the survey week: 

Enrployed 

All respondents who during the survey week were 
either (l) "at work" --those who did any work for 
pay or profit or worked without pay for 15 hours 
or more on a family farm or business; or (2) "with 
a job but not at work"— those who did not work and 
were not looking for work, but had a job or 
business from which they were temporarily absent 
because of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, 
bad weather, or because they were taking time off 
for various other reasons. 
Uneniployed 

All respondents who did not work at all during 
the survey week and (l) either were looking or 
had looked for a job in the four-week period 
prior to the survey; (2) were waiting to be 
recalled to a job from which they were laid off; 
or (3) waiting to report to a new job within 30 
days. 
. Out of Labor Force 

All respondents who were neither enrployed nor unemployed 

during the stirvey week. 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 

The proportion of the total civilian noninstitutional population 
or of a subgroup of that population classified as "in the 
labor force." 

LENGTH OF SERVICE IN I968 JOB 

The total number of years spent by the respondent in her 
current job at the time of the I968 survey. 

MARITAL STATUS 

Respondents were classified into the following categories: 
married, husband present; married, husband absent; divorced; 
separated; widowed; and never married. The term "married" 
refers only to those who are married with husband present; 
"nonmarried" is a combination of all other categories. 

MENTAL ABILITY 

The stanine score assigned to a respondent based on a 
standardized measure of intellectual ability, where the latter 
was derived froui information provided by the most recent 
(as of 1968) secondary school attended by the respondent. 
Stanine scores represent a condensation of a normal distribution 
into the following nine categories: 9 = highest U percent, 
8 = next 7 percent, 7 = next 12 percent, 6 = next 17 percent, 
5 = middle 20 percent, h = next 17 percent, 3 = next 12 
percent, 2 = next 7 percent, 1 = lowest k percent. 
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MIGRATION, 1968 TO I97O 

This variable is based upon a conparison of coimty (or SMSA) 
of residence in the survey weeks of 1968 and 1969. Thus, 
migration is defined as a situation in which the county (or 
SMSA) of residence differs between those two periods, and 
ignores intervening moves and returns that may have occurred. 

NONSTUDENT 

. All respondents not enrolled in regular school at the time 
of the survey. 

OCCUPATION 

The major occupation groups are the 10 one-digit classes 
used by the Bureau of the Census in the i960 Census, with 
the addition of breaking the service workers into two groups, 
domestic and nondomestic. The occupational groupings are: 
white collar (professional and technical workers; managers, 
officials, and proprietors; clerical workers; and sales 
workers); blue collar (craftsmen and foremen, operatives, 
and nonf arm laborers ) ; service (domestic and nondomestic); 
and farm (farmers, farm managers, and farm laborers). 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING 

Program(s) taken outside the regular school system for other 
than social or recreational purposes. Sponsoring agents 
include government, unions, and business enterprises. A 
training course sponsored by a company must last at least 
six weeks to be considered a "program." 

OUT OF THE LABOR FORCE: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

A maximum employment of 3k hours per week. The two ways 
in which this measure is used are: (l) actual nimiber of 
hours worked dioring the survey week at all jobs; (2) usual 
nimiber of hours worked per week on current or last job. 

PIANS FOR AGE 35 

Response to the question of what the respondent would like 
to be doing when she is 35 years old. The answers are coded 
as follows: working (including the three-digit occupation 
code of the desired job); married, keeping house, raising a 
family; don't know; and other. 



PROSPECTIVE INTERPIEM MOBILITY 

Relative increase in hourly rate of pay for which an enrployed 
respondent would be willing to accept a hypothetical offer of 
en?)loyment in the same line of work with a different eicployer 
in the same local labor market area. The responses are 
grouped into three categories — i.e., Highly mobile (would 
change jobs for less than a 10 percent increase in wages); 
Moderately mobile (would change jobs for a wage increase of 
10 percent or more); and Immobile (woTold not change Jobs for 
any conceivable wage increase). 

SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS 

An indication of whether or not the respondent is presently 
enrolled in regular school. 

SELF-EMPLOYED: See CLASS OF WORKER 

SURVEY WEEK 

For convenience, the term "survey week" is ozsed to denote 
the calendar week preceding the date of interview . In the 
conventional parlance of the Bureau of the Censozs, it means 
the "reference week." 

TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 

Income from all sources (including wages and salaries, net 
income from bozsiness or farm, pensions, dividends, interest, 
rent, royalties, social insurance, and public assistance) 
received "in 1968 by any family member living in the hoizsehold 
during the suivey week. Income of nonrelatives living in the 
household is not included. 

UNEMPLOYED: See LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATE ''■ 

The proportion of the labor force classified as unemployed. 

UNPAID FAMILY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 

VOLUNTARY JOB CHANGE (R) 

A change of employer occasioned by the respondent's having 
quit for any reason, including personal health, dislike of 
wages, working conditions or supervision, etc. 

WAGE AND SALARY WORKER: See CLASS OF WORKER 

WITHDRAWAL RATE 

The proportion of those in the labor force in year "x" who 
were out of the labor force in year "x + 1" (or "x + 2"). 
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APPENDIX B-^ 

APPENDIX FOR SAMPLING, INTERVIEWING, AND ESTIMATING PROCEDURES 



The Survey of Work Experience of Young Women is one of four 
longitudinal surveys sponsored by the Manpower Adird.nistration of the 
U.S. Department of Labor. These four surveys constitute the National 
Longitudinal Surveys. . , 

The Sample Design 

The National Longitudinal Surveys are based on a multistage 
probability sample located in 235 saniple areas comprising 485 counties 
and independent cities representing every State and the District of 
Coliambia. The 235 sample areas were selected by grouping all of the 
nation's counties and independent cities into about 1,900 primary 
sampling units (PSU's) and further foiming 235 strata of one or more 
PSU's that are relatively homogeneous according to socioeconomic 
characteristics. Within each of the strata a single PSU was selected 
to represent the stratum. Within each PSU a probability sample of 
hoTising units was selected to represent the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population. 

Since one of the survey requirements was to provide separate reliable 
statistics for Negroes and other races, households in predominantly 
Negro and other race enumeration districts (ED's) were selected at a 
rate three times that for households in predominantly white ED's. The 
sarople was designed to provide approximately 55OOO interviews for each 
of the four surveys—about 1,500 Negroes and other races and 3,500 
whites. When this requirement was examined in light of the expected 
number of persons in each age-sex color group it was found that 
approximately U2,000 households would be required in order to find the 
requisite number of Negroes and other races in each age-sex groiip. 

An initial saniple of about U2,000 housing units was selected and 
a screening interview took place in March and April 1966<, Of this 
number about 7,500 units were found to be vacant, occupied by persons 
whose usual residence was else'tdiere, changed from residential use, or 
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demolished. On the other hand, about 900 additional units were found 
which had been created within existing living space or had been changed 
n*oui what was previously nonresidential space. Thiis, 35,36o housing 
units were available for interview; of these, usable information was 
collected for 3^,662 households, a congpletion rate of 98. 0 percent. 

Following the initial interview and screening operation, the 
san^le was rescreened in the fall of 1966, immediately prior to the 
first Survey of Work Experience of Males Ik to 2k. For the rescreening 
operation, the sani)le was stratified by the presence or absence of a 
ll^to 2lf -year-old woman in the liousehold. The rescreened sample was 
used to designate 5,533 young women age 1I+ to 2k as of January 1, 1968, 
to be interviewed for the Survey of Work Experience. These were sampled 
differentiall^r within four strata: whites in white ED's (i.e., ED's 
which contained predominantly white households), Negroes and other 
races in white ED's, whites in Negro and other race ED's, and Negroes 
and other races in Negro and other race ED's. 

The Field Work 

About 325 interviewers were assigned to the survey. Preference 
in the selection of interviewers was given to those who had had 
experience on one of the other longitudinal surveys. However, becaiise 
many of the procedxjres and the labor force and socioeconomic concepts 
used in this survey were the same as those used in the Current Population 
Survey (CPS), each interviewer was req-uired to have prior CPS experience. 
In this way the quality of the interviews was increased while the time 
and costs of training were decreased. 

Training for the interviewers consisted of a home study package 
which included a reference manual explaining the purpose, procedures 
and concepts used in the survey and the home study exercises, a set of 
questions based on points explained in the manual. In addition to the 
home study package, there was a one-day classroom training session which 
all interviewers were required to attend. A week prior to the interviewer 
training session, a classroom training session was held for the survey 
sig)ervisors . The STorvey supervisors, in turn, conducted the interviewer 
training sessions using a verbatim training guide which contained lecture 
material plus a number of structured practice interviews designed to 
familiarize interviewers with the questionnaire. All training materials 
were prepared by the Bureau staff and reviewed by the Manpower 
Administration and the Center for Human Resource Research of The Ohio 
State University. Professional members of the participating organizations 
observed both the training sessions and the actual interviewing. 

Training of interviewers was held in each Data Collection Center 
beginning the week of January 27, I97O. The Data Collection Centers 
were not instructed to hold classroom training on a particular day, 
rather each office sched\aled training duriiig that week at its own 
convenience taking into consideration other survey commitments. 
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Interviewing began immediately following the training session and 
continued through March 1970. This is a longer time than usually 
permitted for Census Surveys. Several factors accounted for the length 
of the interviewing period: 

1. Most of the respondents were attending school and/or working. 
Therefore, they were only available for interviewing during 
limited times of the day. 

2. The requirement that all interviewers have CPS experience 
caused some delay since the interviewers devoted about one 
week per month to the CPS. 

3. A year had elapsed since our last contact with the respondent 
so those respondents who had moved in the past year had to be 
relocated by the interviewer. Also some respondents had 
married so their last names were different from the name we 
had listed for them. 

A fuH edit to check the quality of the conpleted questionnaires 
was done by Data Collection Center staffs. The edit consisted of 
reviewing each questionnaire fl*om beginning to end to determine if the 
entries were complete and consistent and whether the skip instructions 
were being followed. If there were minor problems, the interviewer was 
contacted by phone, told of her error and asked to contact the respondent 
for further clarification. For more serioTis problems, the interviewer 
was retrained, either totally or in part, and the questionnaire was 
returned to her for congletion. 

The final completion rate for interviews is given in the tables 
below. 

In 1968, of the 5,533 respondents originally selected, 5,^77 were 
found to be eligible for interview and 5,159 were actually interviewed. 

Summary of 1968 Interview 





Total 
eligible 

for 
interview 


Total 
interviews 


Noninterviews 


Total 


Refusals 


Unable 

to 
contact 


Other 


NuDiber of 
cases 


53^^77 


5,159 


318 


151 


151 


16 


Percent of 
workload 


100.0 


9k.2 


5.8 


2.8 


2.8 


0.2 


Percent of 
noninterviews 






100.0 


i^7.5 


hi. 5 


5.0 
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The 55I59 young m)men who were interviewed in 1968 constituted the 
pansl for the 1969 survey. The noninterviews were not included because 
there would be no base year data for them. Of the 5,159 eligible sanple 
persons, U,930 were actually interviewed. The table below gives detailed 
nonintervlew infoimation: 

Siimmary of 1969 Interview 





Interviewed 
In 1968 


Interviewed 
in 1969 


Noninterviews 


Total 


Refused 


Unable 

to 
contact 


Deceased 


All 
other 


Nimiber of 
cases 


5,159 


U,930 


229 


98 


112 


2 


17 


Percent of 
workload 


100.0 


95.6 


k.k 


1.9 


2.2 


Less 
than 
0.1 


0.3 


Percent of 
noninterviews 






100.0 


h2.Q 


hQ.9 


0.9 





If a respondent was a nonresponse in I969* for reasons other than 
refused, another attempt was made in 1970 to obtain a response from her. 
A total of 5,059 young women were eligible for interview in 1970, (5,159 
minus 98 refusals and 2 deceased in 1969). 

The table below shows more detailed nonintervlew information: 

Summary of 1970 Interview 





Interviewed 
in 1969 


Interview 3d 
in 1970 


Noninterviews 


Total 


Refused 


Unable 

to 
contact 


Deceased 


All 
other 


Number of 
cases 


5,059 


k,766 


293 


7h 


136 


6 


77 


Percent of 
Workload 


100.0 


9h.2 


5.8 


1.5 


2.7 


0.1 


1.5 


Percent of 
noninterviews 






100.0 


25.3 


k6.k 


2.0 


26.3 



6k 



Estimating Methods 



The estimation procedure adopted for this survey was a multistage 
ratio estimate. The first step was the aissignment to each sample case 
of a basic weight which took into account the over-representation of 
Negro and other race strata, the rescreening procedure and the sampling 
fraction of the stratum from which it was selected. The sample drawn 
from the white stratum was selected at an eight out of nine ratio, while 
the selection for the sample for the Negro and other race strattmi was 
at a seven out of eight ratio. Thus, from the Survey of Work Experience 
of Females ik to 2k , there were eight different base weights reflecting 
the differential sampling by color within stratum (i.e., white ED's 
versus Negro and other race ED's) during both the rescreening and 
selection operations. 

1. Noninterview Adjustment 

The weights for all interviewed persons were adjusted to the 
extent needed to account for persons for -vrtiom no information was 
obtained because of absence, refusals or unavailability for other 
reasons . This adjustment was made separately for each of twenty- four 
groupings: Census region of residence (Northeast, North Central, 
South, West), by residence (urban, rural farm, rural nonfarm), by 
color (white, Negro and other races). 

2. Ratio Estimates 

The distribution of the population selected for the sample may 
differ somewhat, by chance, from that of the nation as a whole, in 
such characteristics as age, color, sex, and residence. Since these 
population characteristics are closely correlated with the principal 
measurements made from the sample, the latter estimates can be 
substantially improved when weighted appropriately by the known 
distribution of these population characteristics.! This was 
accomplished through two stages of ratio estimation, as follows: 

a. First-Stage Ratio Estimation 

This is a procedure in which the sample proportions were 
adjusted to the known I96O Census data on the color -residence 
distribution of the population. This step took into account 
"the differences existing at the time of the 1960 Census between 



1 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Technical Paper No. 7 ? "The 
Current Population Survey — A Report on Methodology," Washington, D.C., 
19635 for a more detailed explanation of the preparation of estimates. 
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the color-residence distribution for the nation and for the 
s^nple areas. 

Second-Stage Ratio Estimation 

In this final step, the sample proportions were adjusted to 
independent current estimates of the civilian noninstitutional 
population by age and color. These estimates were prepared by- 
carrying forward the most recent Census data (i960) to take 
account of subsequent aging of the population, mortality, and 
migration between the United States and other countries.^ The 
adjustment was made by color within five age groupings: ik to 
15, 16 to 17, 18 to 19, 20 to 21, and 22 to 2k. 

After this step, each sample person has a weight which 
remains unchanged throughout the five-year life of the s\irvey. 
The Tiniverse of study was thus fixed at the time of interview 
for the first cycle . No reweighting of the sample is made 
afber subsequent cycles since the groig> of interviewed persms 
is an unbiased sample of the population group (in this case, 
cr/ilian noninstitutionalized females age l^i- to 2^) in existence 
at the time of the first cycle only. 

Coding and Editing 

Most of the data could be punched directly from the questionnaire, 
since many of the answers were numerical entries or in the form of 
preceded categories. However, the Bureau's standard occupation and 
industry codes which are used in the monthly CPS were also used for the 
job description questions and, these codes are assigned clerically. In 
addition, the answers for all the "open-ended" questions had to be 
clerically coded, using categories which were previously developed in 
conjunction with the Center from hand tallies of a subsaii5)le of completed 
questionnaires from previous longitudinal soorveys which contained the 
same questions. 

The consistency edits for the questionnaire were completed on the 
coznputer. A modification of the CPS edit was used for the parts of the 
questionnaire which were similar to CPS; separate consistency checks were 
performed for all the other sections. None of the edits included an 
allocation routine which was dependent on averages or random information 
from outside soiurces, since such allocated data could not be expected to 



2 See U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports , 
Series P-25, No. 352, November I8, I966, for a description of the 
methods used in preparing these independent population estimates. 
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to "be consistent with data from subsequent surveys. However, where the 
answer to a question was obvious from others in the questionnaire, the 
missing answer was assigned to the item. For example, item 62a ("Is 
it necessary for you to make any regular arrangements for the care of 
your child(ren) while you are working?") was blank, but legitimate 
entries appeared in item 62b and 62c ("What arrangements have you made?" 
and "What is the cost of these child care arrangements?" ) , a "Yes" was 
inserted in 62a since 62b and c could have been filled only if the 
answer to 62a was "Yes." Therefore, the assumption was made that either 
the key punch operator had failed to punch the item or the interviewer 
had failed to record it« 




APPENDIK C 
SAMPLING VARIATION 



As in any survey based upon a sample, the data in this report are 
subject to sampling error, that is, variation attributable solely to 
the fact that they emerge from a sample rather than from a complete 
count of the poptilation. Because the probabilities of a given individual's 
appearing in the sample are known, it is possible to estimate the 
sainpling error, at least roughly. For example, it is possible to specify 
a "confidence interval" for each absolute figure or percentage, that is, 
the range within which the true value of the figure is likely to fall. 
For this purpose, the standard error of the statistic is generally used. 
One standard error on either side of a given statistic provides the 
range of values which has a two-thirds probability of including the 
time value. This probability increases to about 95 percent if a range 
of two standard errors is used. 

Standard Errors of Percentages 

In the case of percentages, the size of the standard error depends 
not only on the magnitude of the percentage, but also on the size of 
the base on which the percentage is computed. Thus, the standard error 
of 80 percent may be only 1 percentage point when the base is the total 
nuiriber of white women, but as much as 8 or 9 percentage points when the 
base is the total number of unemployed white women. Two tables of 
standard errors, one for whites and one for blacks, are shown below 
(Tables C-1 and C-2). 

The method of ascertaining the appropriate standard error of a 
percentage! may be illustrated by the following example . This sample 
represents approximately 968,000 black young women who were l6 to 26 
years of age in 1970 and who were out of school in 1968, 1969 and 197O. 
Our estimates indicate that 20 percent of these women were living in a 
different county (or SMSA) in 197O than in I968. Entering the table 
for black women (C-2) with the base of 1,000,000 and the percentage 
20, one finds the standard error to be 2.2 percentage points. Thus, 



1 Because the sample is not random, the conventional formula 
for the standard error of a percentage cannot be used. The entries 
in the tables have been computed on the basis of a formula s-uggested 
by the Bureau of the Census statisticians. They should be interpreted 
as providing an indication of the order of magnitude of the standard 
error, rather than a precise standard error for any specific item. 
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Tatle C-1: 



Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Whites 
(68 chances out of 100 ) 



Base of percentage 
(thousands) 


Estimated percentage 


1 or 99 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 8o 


50 


100 


2.9 




8.8 


11.7 


11^.7 


200 


2.1 


i^.5 


6.3 


8.3 


10. 1^ 


350 


1.6 


3.h 


h.7 


6.3 


7.9 


500 


1.3 


■2.8 


3.9 


5.2 


6.6 


1,000 


0.9 


2.0 


2.8 


3.7 


1^.7 


5,000 


0.1^ 


0.9 


1.2 


1.6 


2.1 


15,830 


0.2 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


1.2 



Table C-2: Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages of Blacks 

(68 chances out of 100) 



Base of percentage 


Estimated percentage 












(thousands) 


1 or 99 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 8o 


50 


50 


2.k 


^.h 


7.5 


10.0 


12.5 


75 


2.0 




6.1 


8.2 


10.5 


150 


1.1^ 


3.1 


1^.3 


5.8 


7.2 


300 


1.0 


2.2 


3.0 


1^.1 


5.1 


1,000 
2,371^ 


0.6 


1.2 


1.7 


2.2 


2.8 


0.1^ 


0.7 


1.1 


l.k 


1.8 
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the chances are two out of three that a conrplete entuneration could 
have resulted in a figure between 22.2 and 17.8 percent (20 + 2,2) and 
19 out of 20 that the figure would have been between 2k. h and 15.6 
percent (20 + h.k) . 

Standard Errors of Differences between Percentages 

In analyzing and interpreting the data, interest will perhaps most 
frequently center on the question whether observed differences in 
percentages are "real," or whether they result simply from sampling 
variation. If, for exanrple, one finds on the basis of the survey that 
3.3 percent of the whites, as compared with 7 percent of the blacks, are 
\mable to work, the question arises whether this difference actually 
prevails in the population or whether it might have been produced by 
sampling variation. The answer to this question, expressed in terms of 
probabilities, depends on the standard error of the difference between 
the two percentages, which, in turn, is related to their magnitudes as 
well as to the size of the base of ^qch. Although a precise answer to 
the question would require extended calculation, it is possible to 
construct charts that will indicate roughly, for different ranges of 
bases and different magnitudes of the percentages themselves, whether 
a given difference may be considered to be "significant ," i.e. , is 
siafficiently large that there is less than a 5 percent chance that it 
would have been produced by sampling variation alone . Such charts are 
shown below. 

The magnitude of the quotient produced by dividing the difference 
between any two percentages by the standard error of the difference 
determines whether that difference is significant. Since the standard 
error of the difference depends only on the size of the percentages and 
their bases , for differences centered around a given percentage it is 
possible to derive a function which relates significant differences to 
the size of the bases of the percentages. If a difference around the 
given percentage is specified, the function then identifies those bases 
which will produce a standard error small enough for the given difference 
to be significant. The graphs which follow show functions of this type; 
each curve identifies combinations of bases that will make a given 
difference around a given percentage significant. For all combinations 
of bases on or to the northeast of a given curve, the given difference 
is the maximum difference necessary for significance. 

Thus, to determine whether the difference between two percentages 
is significant, first locate the appropriate graph by selecting the one 
labeled. with the percentage closest to the midpoint between the two 
percentages in question. When this percentage is under 50, the base of 
the larger percentage should be read on the horizontal axis of the chart 
and the base of the smaller percentage on the vertical axis. When the 
midpoint between the two percentages is greater than 50, the two axes 
are to be reversed. (When the midpoint is exactly 50 percent, either 
axis may be used for either base.) The two coordinates identify a point 
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on the graph. The relation between this point and the ctirves indicates 
the order of magnitude required for a difference between the two 
percentages to be statistically significant at the 5 percent confidence 
level. 

All this may be ill\istrated as follows. Suppose in the case of 
white women the question is whether the difference between 27 percent 
(on a base of 6,000,000) and 33 percent (on a base of 5,000,000) is 
significant.^ Since the percentages center on 30 percent. Figure k 
should be used. Entering the vertical axis of this graph with 6,000,000 
and the horizontal axis with 5,000,000 provides a coordinate which lies 
to the northeast of the curve . showing combinations of bases for which a 
difference of 6 percent is significant. Thus the 6 percentage point 
difference (between 27 and 33 percent) is significant. 

As an exaii5)le of testing for the significance of a difference 
between the two color groitps consider the following. The data in our 
study show that for women aged 20 to 26 (in 1970) who were out of school 
at all three survey dates 35 percent of the whites (on a base of 
6,269,000) and 28 percent of the blacks (on a base of 866,000) were 
employed at all three survey dates. To determine whether this intercolor 
difference is significant Figure h is \ised because the midpoint (32) 
between the two percentages is closer to 30 than 50.3 Entering this 
graph at 866,000 on the vertical axis for blacks (calibrated along the 
right side of the figure) and at 6,269,000 on the horizontal axis for 
whites provides a coordinate which lies to the northeast of the 7 
percent curve. Thus the 7 percentage point difference in the likelihood 
of being employed at all three times is significant. 



2 Each of the curves in the graphs of this appendix ill\istrates 
a functional relationship between bases expressed in terms of actual 
sair5>le cases. For convenience, however, the axes of the graphs are 
labeled in terms of blown-iip estimates which sitrply reflect numbers 
of sample cases multiplied by a weighting factor. 

3 If both percentages are less (greater) than 50 and the midpoint 
between the two percentages is less (greater) than the percentage for 
which the curves were constructed, the actual differences necessary for 
significance will be slightly less than those shown on the curve. The 
required differences shown on the curves understate the actual differences 
necessary for significance when both percentages are less (greater) than 
50 and the midpoint is greater (less) than the percentage for which the 
ciirves were constructed. 
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Figure 1 
For Percentages Around 5 or 95 
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Figure 2 
For Percentages Around 10 or 90 
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Figure 3 
For Percentages Around 20 or 80 
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Figure 4- 
For Percentages Around 30 or 70 
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NOTICE -Your report to the Census Bureau is confidential by law 
(Title 13, U.S. Code). It may be seen only by sworn Census employees 
and may be used only for statistical purposes. 
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FORM LGT-421 
M i-i7'e») 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL SURVEYS 
SURVEY OF WORK EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 

1970 



86C0RD OF CALLS 



Date 


Time 




a.m. 




p.m. 




a.m. 




p.m. 




a.m. 




p.m. 




a.m. 




p.m. 



METHODS OF LOCATING RESPONDENT WHO HAS MOVED 



Comments 



New occupants 

Neighbors 

Apartment house manager 

Post office 

School 

Persons listed on information sheet 



Other - Specify- 





Successful 


Unsuccessful 


002 






003 


iQ 




004 


in 


zn 


005 


in 


zD 


00< 


<□ 




007 


!□ 


2n 


OQS 


!□ 





RECORD OF mTERVIEff 



Interview time 



Date completed 



Bejan 



a.m 

p.m< 



Ended 



a.m 
p.m 



Interviewed by 



NmiNTER^eVReASOH 



n Unable to contact respondent — Specify 
6 □ Temporarily absent — Give return date 

8 □ Institutionalized — Specify type 

9 □ Refused 

0 □ Deceased 

A □ Other - Specify ' 



TRAHSCRIPTtOH PROSd HOUSEHOLD RECORD CARD 



P^f;^ Itvni 13 - Marital statu i of rvspandvnt 

1 □ Married, spouse present 

2 □ Married, spouse absent 



3 □ Widowed 

4 □ Divorced 



5 □ Separated 

6 □ Never married 



/f r93pondonf has movoc/, enter address 
I. Number and street 



Ml 



OlS 



2. City 



ERIC 



3. County 



4. State 



5. ZIP code 
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I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS 



1* Ar* you affmndin^ or onroDod in rogulor school? 



• 14 



I 1 □ Yes 2a 



When W9r« you lost enrol Ud? 

• 15 Month. Year. 



.SKIP to Check hem B 



2q. What grade ore you ottending? 



b. Are you cnroKed os a fulMime or part-time student? 



014 



• 17 



2a. 1 Elementary I 2 3 



2 Ki£h school I 

3 College I 



2 3 
2 3 



4 5 
4 

4 5 



6 7 8 



6 + 



b. 



1 □ Full-time 

2 □ Part-time 



CHECK 
ITEM A 



Refer lo'item 92R on Information Sheet 

[~1 Respondent not in school In 1969 - ASK 3a 

□ Respondent in school in 1969 -SIUP to Check hem C 



CHECK 
ITBMB 



Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 

I I Respondent in school in 1969 - SKIP to Check hem f , page 3 
□ All others - SKIP to 23a, page 4 



3o. At this time lost year, you were not enrolled in school. 
Haw long had you been out of school before returning? 



b. Why d^d you return? 



c. In what curriculum are you enrolled? 



3a. 

019 Years. 



• 19 



•» 



b. 



nr 



SKIP to 5 



CHECK 
ITEMC 



Refer to items 2a and 92R on Information Sheet 

□ Respondent in high school in 1969, college now - SKIP to 5 

□ Other-/lS/C4 



4. Are you attending the same school as yau were at this 
timo lost year? 



021 4- tnYes-5K/PioiO 
2nNo-;45/C5 



5. What is the name af the school you now attend? 



5. 



6. Where is this school located? 



«2» 6. City . 

County . 
State . 



7« Is this school public or private? 



•as 



^' 1 □ Public 
2 j I Private 



8« When did you enter this school? 



8. 



§24 Month. 



. Year 



OISCK 
1TEMD 



Refer to item 2a and item 92 R on Information sheet 

□ Respondent in college I now - SKIP to ISa 

□ Respondent in high school J now i 

□ Respondent not in sclioolm l%9 f SKIP to 23a. page 4 

□ Other - ASK 9 



9* Why did yau change schools? 



•2$ 9. 



10. Would you soy you now like school more, ebout the some, or 
less than you did lost year? 



•21 ^ □ More 



ASK U 



2 0 Less 

3 n About the same - SKIP to 12 



11. Why do you like it more (lest)? 



~TJ 

•S7 11- 



er|c" 



I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - Continued 



12. Ar» you enrolled in the tome curriculum now os you 
were last year? 



13« In what, curriculum oro.you enrolled now? 



14. How did you hoppen to change your curriculum? 



12. / in College -S/(/P/oi5a 

021 □ '''ss < zn High school 

' 3 □ Elementary 



I SKfP to 23a, page 4 



LU 

029 13. 



"O 



03Q 14. 



n Respondent not now in college - SKIP to 

Check Item E . 

15a. How much is the ful(*time tuition this year at the 
college you attend? 

b« Do you have a scholarship, fellowship, assistantship, 
or other type of financial aid this year? 

c. What kind? 



d. How much is it per year? 



15a. 



031 
032 

033 
034 



b. 1 □ Yes /4S^: c 

2 □ No - SKIP to Check hem E 



c, 1 Scholarship 
2 □ Fellowship 

■^"^3 □ Assistantship 

d. ^ 



4 □ Loan 

s □ Other - Specify 



S 



CHfiCK 
ITEM E 



Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 

□ Respondent in college 3-6 in 1969 - ASK !6a 

□ Other - SKIP to 23a, pa^e 4 



16a. Have you received a degree since lost year at this time? 

b. Whot degree was it? 

c. In what field did you receive your degree? 



d. Why did you decide to continue your education alfter 
receiving this degree? 



CHECK 
ITEMF 



035 Yes -ASKb 

2 □ No - SKIP to 23a, pag<r 4 



036 b. 1 □ Bachelor's (B.A.. B.S.. A.B.) 

Master^s (M.S., M.B., M.B.A.) 
aD Doctor*s (Ph.D.) 
4 □ Other - Specify 



037 



LJ 



03B 



d. 



SKIP to 23a, page 4 



Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 

I ! Respondent in high school 1-3 last year ~- ASK I7a 
I 1 Respondent in high school 4 last year - SKIP to I8a 
[~] Respondent in college 1-3 last year - SKIP to 20a 
I I Respondent in college 4+ last year - SKIP to 21a 
I i Respondent in elementary school last year - ASK 17a 



17a. At this time last year, you were attending 



your. 



.yeor of high school. Did you 



complete that year? 

b. Why did you drop out of high .school? 

c. Do you expect to return? 

d. When do you expect to return? 



18a. Did you graduate from high school? 



b. Why not? 



17a. 



039 



^□Yes 



040 



041 iDYes ^ASKd 

2 ONo - SKIP to 26a, page 5 



042 



SKIP to 23a, page 4 



043 1 □ Yes - SKIP to Check Item G 

□ 

044 b. 



CHECK 
'TBMC 



ERIC- 



Refer to item 93R on Information Sheet 
I I Respondent had planned to enter college when last interviewed - ASK I9a 
I I Respondent had not planned to enter college when last interviewed - SKIP to 23a, page 4 
I 1 Respondent not asked about educational goal - SKIP to 23a, page 4 



I. EDUCATIWAL STATUS - Continued 



19a. When w« last intervl«w«d you, you loid you plonnoi H §• 
to collego. Hovt your plone chongtd? 



b. WHot CQUsod your plans to changt? 



c. Why are you piosently not enrolltd in collogt? 



d. When do you plan to enroll \n college? 



' 19a. 



an No-5/C/P toe 



\ Poor grades^ lacked ability, wasn't accepted 
because of low grades, etc. 

2 □ Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 

instead, unable to obtain financial assistance) 

3 I I Disliked school, lost interest, had enough school 

4 □ Marriage, pregnancy or children 
s □ Personal health reasons 

6 n O^her - Specify 



SKIP to d 



047 



c. 1 □ Economic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work, 
unable to obtain financial assistance* etc.) 

2 □ Was rejected or luw^d down 

3 □ Waiting to be accepted by a school 
* n Marriage, pregnancy or children 

5 1 I Personal health reasons 



6 □ Other - Specify . 



•4t 



Month _ 



. Year 



SKIP to 23a 



X □ Don't nlan to enroll - SKIP to 26a, page 5 



20a. Last year at this time you were in college. 
Why did you decide to drop ^ut? 



b. Do you expect to return? 



c. Whan do you think you will return? 



20o. 



X □ Received degree - SKIP to 22a 



t#f 

m inYes-^5kc 

z\Z]^o-SKIP to 26a 

c. 



011 



Month- 



-Year-. 



S/C/P to 23a 



21a. Lost yeor at this time you were in college 
Did you receive a degree? 



b. Why did you decide to drop out? 

c. Do you expect to return? 

d. When? 



0$2 21a. 1 □ Yes - SKIP to 22a 
z[;jUo - ASK b 



izr 

Oil b> 



•14 c- 1 n Yes - ASK d 

2 □ No - SKIP to 26a 



OSS d. 



Month. 



.Year. 



. - SKIP to 23a 



22a. What degree did you receive? 



b. In what field of study did you receive 
your degree? 



ess 



22a. ^ Associate (2 year course) 
2|II| Bachelor's (B,A,. B.S.. A.B.) 
3 □ Master's (M.S., M.B., M.B.A.) 
4i 1 Doctor's (Ph.D.) 
5 □ Other ~ Specify 



b. 



23a. How much education would you like to get? 



b. As things stond now how much edueetion 
do you think you will actually get? 



College 



ffl 23o. High school i □ I yr. 2 □ 2 yrs. 3Q3yrs. 4Q4yrs. 

5 Q 2 yrs. (complete junior college) 

6 □ 4 yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 

7 Q 6 yrs. (master's dejree or equivalent) 

8 □ 7 + yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 

III b. High school i { j I yr. 2 fl 2 yrs. 3 □ 3 yrs. 4Q4 yrs. 

5 □ 2 yrs. (complete junior college) 
e □ A yrs. (graduate from 4-year college) 
7 □ 6 yrs. (rtiaster's degree or equivalent) 
s □ 7 + yrs. (Ph.D. or professional degree) 



College 



CHBCK 
ITIMH 



ERIC- 



Refer to item 23a mnd item 93R eff InfTtnat 
[3j Educational goal differtnt fr#m wh«n 
n Educational geal same at m^ma Imt 



on Sheet 

last interviewed ~ ASK 24 



nterviewed 



n Resp^indent nat askad ab#ut aAicaftienal geal 



SKIP to 2Sa 



I. eOUCATIONAL STATUS - Confinoed 



24. When we lott inlvrviewed you, you said you would like to get 

(amount of education indicatvd in 93R ), 

Why hove you changed your plans? 



□ Respondent now attends school - SKJP to 26a 

25a. Since this time lost year hove you token any 
training courses or educational programs of any 
kind, either on the job or e) sewHere? 

b. What kind of training or education progrom did 

you take? (Specify below, then mark one box) 



c. Where did you take this training course? 

(Specify below, then mark one box) 



d. How long did you attend this course or progrom? 



e. How mnny hours per week did you spend on this training? 



f. Did you complete this program? 



g. Why didn't you complete this program? 



h. Why did you decide to get more training? 



Do you use this troining on your present job? 



060 24. 



061 25o. 1 □ Yes - ASK b 

. No ~ SKIP to 26a 



062 



063 



^' ^ □ Professional, technical 

2 □ Managerial 

3 □ Clerical . 

4 □ Skitfed manual 

5 □ Other 

c, 1 Business college, technical institute 

2 P] Company training school 

3 □ Correspondence course 

4 □ Regular school 
s □ Other 



064 d. 



Months 



99 d Still attending 



065 



3 □10- J 4 
5 □ 20 or more 



066 



f. 1 □ Yes - When? 

Month 



Year 



2 □ No, dropped out - When? 

Month ^ Year 

X □ No, still enrolled -^SKIP to h 



067 



^* 1 □ Found a job 

2 □ Interfered with school 

3 □ Too much time involved 

4 Q Lost interest 

5 □ Too difficult 

6 □ Other — Specify, 



OSS 



069 



iQYes ■ 

2n No 

3 Q Not employed 



• SKIP to k 



ASK g 



h. 1 □ To obtain work 

2[^ To improve current job situation 

3 Q To get better job. than present one 

4 □ Other — Specify 



26a. Since lost yeor Kove you obtoined o ceitificate <or practicing 
a profession or trade? 



b. What type of certificate is (was) it? 

c. Is this certificate currently valid? 

Notes 



26a. 



070 



inYes-.4SK6 
2nNo - SKIP to 27 



071 



b. 



072 c- 1 QYes 

2nNo 



ERLC 



673 



674 



07S 



85 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



27. 



§78 



Whot w*r* you doing most of LAST 
WEEK - working, going to school, 
k**ping housi' or something vis*? 

1 □ WK - Working SKIP to 28b 

2nj ■ 



4ns . 

sn KH . 



• With a job but not 
at work 

• Looking for work 

• Going to school 
. Keeping house 

• Unable to work - 
SKIP to 31 



7 □ OT ~ Other ~ Specify 



28c. Do you USUALLY work 35 hours 
or mor* a w9»k at this job? 

f 1 □ Yes - What Is th» rvason you 

workvd l»ss than 35 hours 
LAST WEEK? 

2 rn No - What is th« reason you 
USUALLY work Uss 
than 35 hours a w»»k? 

(Mark the appropriate reason) 
07» 01 □ Slack work 

02 [^Material shortage 
. 03 □ Plant or machine repair 
04 □ New job started during week 

05 □ Job terminated during week 

06 □ Could find only part-time work 

07 □ Labor dispute 

08 □ Did not want full-time work 

09 □ Futl-time work week 
under 35 hours 

10 □ Attends school 

11 □ Holiday (legal or religious) 

12 rn Bad wc5iher 
13 1 I Own illness 

14 □ On vacation 

15 □ Too busy with housework, 
personal business/etc. 



16 □ Other ~ Specify 



7 



(SKIP to 32a and enter job 
worked at last week) 



28a. Did you do any work at all LAST 
WEEK, not counting work around 
th» hvus*? 



□ Yes 



n No - SKIP to 
29a 



'b. How many hours did you work 
LAST WEEK at all jobs? 



t7f 



CHECK ITEM I 



fit 



Respondent workert — 
1 □ 49 hours or more - 

SKIP to 32a and enter 
job worked at last week 



L 



l-34Miours-/lS/Cc 
3 □ 35-48 hours ^ ASK d and e 



28d. Did you lose any time or take 
any time off LAST WEEK for 
any reason such as illness, 
holidoy, or slock work? 

Oil D " many 
hours did 
yoo take off 



012 



00 □ No - Qo to 28e 

NOTE: Correct item 28b if lost 
time not already deducted; if 
item 28b is reduced below 35 
hourSt ask item, c, otherwise 
SKIP to 32a, 



Did you work any overtime or at 
more than one (ob LAST WEEK? 



Hi>w many 
extro hours 
did you 
work? . . • _ 



□ Yes. 



00 □ No 



HOTli Correct item 28b if 
extra hours not already 
included and SKIP to 32a, 



•IS 



(lf**J'*in 27, SKIP to b) 

29q. Did you have a job (or business) 
from which you were tempororily 
absent or on layoff LAST WEEK? 



□ Yes □No-./t.SKJOa 

b. Why were you absent from 
work LAST WEEK? 

1 □ Own illness 

2 □ On vacation 
■ 3 □ Bad weather 

4 1 I Labor dispute 



114 



••I 



5 □ New job to begin ) 

within 30 days j 

6 □ Temporary layoff 

(less than 30 days)^ 

7 □ Indefinite layoff 

(30 days or more 
or no definite 
recall date) 

8 □ School interfered 

9 □ Other — Specify-^ 



ASK 30c 
and 30d(2) 



ASK 
30d(3) 



c. Are you getting wages or 
salary for any of the time off 
LAST WEEK? 

i^Yes 

£□ No 

3 □ Self-empioyed 



d. Do you usually work 35 hours 
or more a week at this job? 



i^Yes 



2^No 



(Go to 32a and enter job 
held last week) 



Notes 



ERIC. 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



(If "LK** in 27. SKIP to b) 
30a. Hove you been looking for work during the past 4 weeks? 



0I« 



017 



oto 



ffl 



□ Yes 



□ No - SKIP 10 31 ' 



b. Whot have you been doing In the last 4 weeks to 
find work? 

(Mark all methods used; do not read list) 

00 □ Nothing - SKIP to 31 



Checked with 



01 □ State employment agency 

02 n Private employment agency 

03 □ Employer directly 

04 n Ff'iends or relatives 



05 71] Placed or answered ads 

06 lI School employment service 

07 Q Other - Specify — e.g., MDTA, union or 

I professional register^ etc 



c. Why did you start looking for work? Was it because 
you lost or quit a job at that time (pause) or was 
there some other reason? 

t □ Lost job 

2 □ Quit job 

3 □ Wanted temporary work 
4 □ Children are older 

5 Q Enjoy working 

6 □ Help with 

family expenses 

7 Other — Speedy 



Ott d. (1) How many weeks have you been looking for work? 

(2) How many weeks ago did you start looking for work? 

(3) How many weeks ago were you laid off? 

Weeks 



e. Have you been looking for full-time or part-time work? 

1 □ Full-time 

zPn Part-time 



f. Is there any reason why you could not take a job 
LAST WEEK? 

1 [31 Needed at home 

2 □ Temporary illness 

3 □ Going to school. 



Yes- 



4 □ Other - Specify 



sDNo 



g. When did you last work ot a regular job or business 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
fufl-tiiTie or port-time? 

t □ January I, 1969 or later - 



Spec ify - 



Monih 



Day • Year 



- SKIP to 38a 



2 □ Before January I, 1969 

3 rn Never worked (two weeks or more) 



SKIP to 39a 



31. When did you last work ot a regular job or business, 
lasting two consecutive weeks or more, either 
full-time or part-time? 

003 1 CI January I. 1969 or later - 

Specify^ 



Month 1 Day | Year 



SKIP to 38a 



094 



2 1 1 Before January I, 1969 and '•unable" now 
and "unable" in item 94R on the Information 
Sheet - SKIP to 72, page 19 



3 □ Never worked (two weeks or more) | 



4 □ All others 



SKIP to 39a 



DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
32a. Do 70U have more than one job? 

( I Yes — Record information about 
primary job only 

□ Nd 



0»7 



Off 



b. For whom did you work? (Name of company^ 
business^ organization^ or other employer) 



c. In what city and State is . . . located? 

095 City__ State 



090 d. What kind of business or industry is this? 

(For example: TV and radio manufacturer^ retail 
shoe store^ State Labor Department ^ farm) 



e. Were you < 

ion p 

20 OG 
30 DO 



■ An employee of a PRIVATE company, 
business, or individual for wages, 
salary, or commissions? 

. A GOVERNMENT employee (Federal, 
State, county, or local)? 

. Self-employed in your OWN business, 
professional practice, or farm? 

(If not a farm) 

Is this business incorporated? 



31 nYes 



32n No 



40 □ WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in family 
business or farm? 



09t f* What kind of work were you doing? (For example: 

registered nurse, high school English teacher, waitress) 



g. What were your most important activities or duties? 

(For example: selling clothing, typing, keeping 
account books, filing) 



K. What wos your job title? 



When did you start working for (ENTRY IN 32b)? 

1 □ January I, 1969 or later - 



Specify 



1 



Monih I Day 1 Year 



2( I Before January I, 1969 



If 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITCMJ 



□ or "C* in Item 32e - ASK 33a 

□ "0" or *'WP" in Item 32e - SKIP to Check he 



33a. Altogether, how much do you usually eorn 
at this job before deductions? 



b. How many hours per w«ek do you usuolly 
work ot this job? 



c. Do you receive extra pay when you work over 
c certain number of hours? 



d. After how many hours do you receive extro pay? 



e. For alt hours worked over (entry in d) ore you paid 
strolght time, time and one-half, double time or what? 



f. Are your wages (salary) on this job set by 

a collective borgaining ^reement between your 
employer ond a union or employee associotlon? 

g. What is the name of the union or employee association? 



h. Are you a member of thot union or employee association? 



101 33o. $_ 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



(Dollars only) 



per: 



per: 



102 



1 n Hour 

an Day 

3 □ Week 

4 □ Biweekly 

5 □ Month 

6 □ Year 

7 □ Other -y 



. Specify^, 



11$ 
114 



Hours„ 



c. inYes— 
zDNo 

3 No, but received compensating 
, time off 

4 □ Never work overtime 



SKIP to f 



US 
IK 

117 



. Hours per day 
. Hours per week 



1 □Compensating time off 

2 □ Straight time 

3 □ Time and one-half 

4 □ Double time 

s □ Other — Specify 



111 



l«f 



111 



1 □ Yes - ASK g 
zDNo - SKIP to 35a 



h. 



1 DYes 
znNo 



CHECK 
ITEMK 



111 1 □ Respondent a noninterview in 1969 - SKIP to 35a 

Refer to items 95R and %R(l)on Information Sheet 

2 1 I Respondent employed in both 1968 and l%9 but with DIFFERENT 

employers (names of employer in 95R and 96F;'*) are different - ASK 34 

3 □ All others - SKIP to Check Item L 



34. Two years ago you were working at 

(name of company in 95 R), 

Why did you happen to leave thot job? 



1« 34. 



CHECK 
ITEML 



I I Respondent currently in Labor Force Group A — ASK 35a 
Respondent currently in Labor Force Group B or C and — 

□ Last worked January I, l%9 or later - SKIP to 38a 

□ Last worked before January I, 1769 or never worked - SKIP to 39a 



35a. Before you began to work as a (entry in 32f) for 
(entry in 32b), did you do any other kind of 
work for (entry in 32b)? 

b. Excluding vocations, during the time vou hav« 
worked at this job, were there any full weeks 
in which you didn't work (since January 1, ,1969)? 



c. Why were you not working during those. 



«reeks? 



ERIC- 



35a. QYes - SKIP to 36a 
00 □ No 



US 



114 



b. 



I I Yes — How many weeks? 

□ No - SKIP to Check Item M 



, 1 □ School 
2 1 I Personal, family rrasons 

3 □ Own illrress 

4 □ Pregnancy 
s □ Layoff 

6 □ Labor dispute 

7 □ Did not want to work 

a □ Other 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS Contlnuea 



CHECK 
ITEMM 



Refer to item 321 

[71 Current job started before January I, 1969 - SKIP to Check Item T 
□ Current job started January I, 1969 or later ~ SKIP to 37 



36o. When did you stort working os a (entry in 32f) 
for (entry in 32b)? 



b. Excluding vocotions, during the time you hove worked 
OS 0 (entry in 32f) for (entry in 32b), were there ony full 
weeks in which you didn't work, (5>'ice Jonuory 1, 1969)? 

c. Why were you not working during these weeks? 



36o. 



Month 



Day I Year 



11« n Yes - How mony weeks? 

00 n No - SKIP to Check Item /V 



117 



\ n School 

2 rn Personal, family reasons 

3 □ Own illness 

4 □ Pregnancy 

5 □ Layoff 

6 n Labor dispute 

7 □ Did not want to work 

8 n Other 



CHECK 
ITEMN 



□ Item 36a is earlier than January I. 1969 - SKIP to Check Item T 

□ Item 36a is January I, 1969 or later - ASK 37 



37. Just before you storted on this iob, wos there a period 
of 0 week or : >ore in which you were not working? 



37. 



□ Yes - SKIP to 48 

□ No - SKIP to 40 



38a. You soid you lost worked ot o regulor job on 
(entry in 30g or 31). 

(Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the 
number of weeks since respondent last worked,) 

Thot would be obout weeks since you lost 

worked, tn how many of these weeks were you 
looking for work or on layoff from a job? 



38o. 



Ill 

119 



(1) ^ Weeks since last worked 

(2) Weeks looking or on layoff 



CHECK 
ITEMO 



□ 38a(l) is equal to 38a(2) - SKIP to 40 

□ 38a(l) Is greater than 38a(2) - ASK h 



38b. Thot leaves. 



.weeks thot you were not 



working or looking for work. What would you say 
wos the moin reoson you were not looking for 
work during thot period? 



120 38b. Weeks 



121 



t □ Personal, family reasons 

2 □ 111 or disabled, unable to work 

3 □ In school 

4 □ Pregnancy 

5 □ Couldn't find work 

6 □ Vacation 

7 □ Did not want to work 
B □ Other - Specify — ^ 



SKIP to 40 



39a. Since Januory 1, 1969 have you spent ony weeks 
looking far work or on layoff from a job? 



122 □ Yes - How many weeks?. 

00 □ No 



CHECK 
ITEMP 



Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the number of weeks since last worked. 

123 (I) Weeks since January I, 1969= 

124 (2) Weeks on layoff or looking for work . . 

□ (I) Is equal to (2) - SK!P to Check Item T. 

□ (I) is greater than (2) - ASK b 



39b. Whot would you soy was the moin reason you were 
hot looking for work during (the rest of) thot time? 



128 



39b. 1 □ Personal, family reasons 

2 I I III or disabled, unable to work 

3 □ In school 

4 □ Retired 

5 □ Couldn't find work 

6 □ Vacation 

7 □ Did not want to work 

8 □ Other - Specify 



SKIP to Check Item T 



Notes 



ERIC 



121 



127 



89 



111. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES 



40. Now Ut's ( Th* job you work»t^ at before you started to work as a 
talk obout - ) (ENTRYJN 32JOR 40,MorJENTRYJN 32b OR <0*) 

Th« lost job you worked at; that is, the one which 
ended on (ENTRY IN 30g OR 31.) 

0. For whom did you work? (Name of company, business, organization or 
other employer) 

b. In what city ond State is . . . located? 

c. What kind ol business or industry is this? (For example: TV and radio 
manufacturer, retail shoe si ore , Siate Labor Department, farm) 

d. Closs of worker. 

e. What kind of work were you doing? (For example: registered nurse^ high school 
English teacher, waitress) 

f. What were your most Important activities or duties? (For example: selling 
clothing, typing, keeping account books, filing) 

g. Whoi^was your job title? 



(I) 



n Same as 32b - SKIP to 40e 



121 b. City, State 



121 c. 

111 Dp nc 

I I I I 

ni 

f . 

9- 



□ o Dvyp 



41a. Altogether, how much did you usually earn at this job before all deductions? 



b. How many hours per week did you usually work at this job? 



112 



114 



lis 



Hours- 



42a. When did you start working as a (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a)? 



b. When did you stop working as o (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a)? 



IIS 



116 



Day 



Month I Day ' Year 

I ! 



iZEir 



43. Why did you happen to leove this job (change the kind of work you were doing)? 



117 



44ov Excluding vocations, during the time you worked ot this jeb were there any 
full weeks in which you didn't work (since January 1, 1969)? 



b. Why were you not working during these . . . weeks? 



m 



□ Ycs- 

How many weeks? ASK b 

O □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 



m iDLayaff 

zi 1 Labor dispute 

ai I tn school 

4 n Personal family 
reasons 



5 n Own illness 

6 □ Pr ex nancy 

7 Q Did not want 

to v/ork 

8 □ Other 



CHECK 



Item "123 is: t. January I, l%9 or later 
2. Before January I, 1969 



1 . □ _ ASK 45 

2. □ - SKIP to Check Item T 



45. Did you do ony other kind of work for (ENTRY IN 40a) before (ENTRY IN 42a)? 



149 1 CZl -~ GO to next co/umn 

record inlormation about this work 
z\Z]^o-ASK46 



46. While you were working for (ENTRY IN 40o), were you also working for 
someone else? 



141 1 IZl ^ next column and record 

information ebout simultaneous job 
2 □ No -i*S/C 47 



47. JUST before you started working as a (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40a) was 
there a period of o week or more in which you were not working? 



U2 1 □ Yes - ASK 43 

2 1 I No — Go fo nexf column md record 
information about previous job 



48. When did this period in which you were not working start? 



141 



Month I Day ] Year 



X Never worked before 



49a. Interviewer: Determine number of weeks not workinj. If item 48 is before 
January t, 1969, count only weeks since that time. 

b. Thot would be about . . weeks thot you were not working. How meny of 
those weeks were you looking for work or on layoff from o jeb? 



144 0- Weeks not workins- 



I4S b. Weeks look'mt or on layoff . 



^tCK 
iTIMR 



1 . 49a is equal to 49b 
2.49a is greater than 49b 



I . □ - SKIP to Check Item S 
2. □--ASX50 



50a. Thot leaves . . . weeks that you were not working or looking for work. 
What would yoo say was the moin reoson that you i^ere not loeking for 
work during that period? 



b. When was your baby bom (did you assume charge of this child)? 



c. Were ycu employed within one year before (this pregnency^ birth ^f child^ 
child come to live with you)? 

d. Did you receive maternity leave or some ossurence that yeur leb 
would be held for you? 



1 □ III or disabled, 6 □ Couldn't 
unable to work find work 

In school 7 I I Did not 

sD Personal family " 

4 □ Vacation e □ Other 

sn Birth or acquired child(ren) . ASK b 



Ch^ck 
Item 



141 

m 



Month 



X n Not born yet 



1 □ Yes - ASK d 

2Q No - SKIi* to Check Item S 



J- iDYes 

zDNo 



:jCHECiC: 



1 . Item 48 is January 1 , 1969 or later 

2. Item 48 Is before January I, 1969 



t . Q - Go ro nexf co/umn and record 
iniormation about previoua job 

^' □ - SKIP to Check Itan T 



tn, WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



(2) 

□ Ntver workad bafore - SKIP to 

ChBck Item T 

{ I Same as 



ISO b. 



1 1 1 


1 1 1 


b. City, State 


171 b. City. State 


1 1 f 1 


1 1 [ 1 


c. 


171 c. 


Dp ClG Do n^p 


174 .d. Op Do awp 



tia 



I I I I 



114 



S8I 



1S5 

. par_ 



(3) 

I I Never work<jd before - SKIP to 

Check Item T 

I i Same as 



179 

f. 
9- 



171 



177 

per_ 



Houri_ 



(4) 

□ Never worked before - SKIP to 

Check Itm T 

I I Same as 



194 b. 



^City|, State 



195 c. 
19€ d. 



197 

f. 
9- 



□ p Dg Do Dwp 

III 



19« 



199 



Itg ' Hours. 



Month I Day ] Ye«r 
t I 



ao7 



ISt 



Day Year 



179 



Month ! Day ] Year 



Month 1 Day j Year 



.iiL. 













b. 


Month I Day j Year 
I 1 




b. 

Ill 


Month ! Day ' Year 

1 ! 





I I I 



111 



MS 



Ml 
Ml 



How many waaka? — ASK b 

0 □ No - SKIP to Check Itvn Q 



112 



□ Yes- 

How many waaks?_ 



■ ASK b 



0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 



1 □ Layoff 

2 1 I Labof dispute 

'n school 
4 1 I Parsonai family 



5 03 illness 

6 Q Prefnancy 

7 Q Did not *^ant 

to work 

a □ Other 



1«3 ^' 1 □ Layoff 

2 []j Labor dispute 

3 □ In school 

4 I i Personal family 
rauons 



sfl Own illness 

6 Q Pref nancy 

7 Q Did not want 

to work 

8 Q O^her 



M4 
Ml 



□ Yes- 

How mony waaks?_ 



• ASK b 



0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 



1 □ Layoff $□ Own iMnass 

2[ I Labor dispute 6 □ Pref nancy 

3 □ In school 7 □ Did not want 

4 □ Personal family *° '^^'^ 

reasons 8 ( I Other 



K □-ASK 45 

2. □ - SKIP to Check Item T 



1 . □ - ASK 45 

2. □ - SKIP to Check Hem T 



1 . □ - ASK 45 

2. □ - SKIP to Check Item T 



|gt ' n Y®» — GO to next column md 

record inlormBtion about this work 
!□ No -ASK 45 



XI4 1 □ Yes — GO to next column md 

record intormation about this work 
2 □ No - ASK 46 



Ml 1 O — GO to next column md 

record information about C>*a work 
2 □ No - ASK 46 



193 ^ CD — Go to next coliann and record 
inlormation about aimultmeoua job 
2 □ No - ASK 47 



IIS ^ [Z] '^^^ — Go to next column and record 
intomtation about simultmeoua job 
2^ No - ASK 47 



197 1 [Zl ^ next column md record 

infomiation about aimultmeoua job 
2 □ No - ASK 47 



IM 1 □ Yes - ASK 48 

2 1 I No — Go (o next column and record 
inlormation about previoua job 
V 



IIS t □ Yes - ASK 43 

2\ 1 No — Go to nexf cofumn and record 
/nfonnafion about previous job 



III !□ Yes -ASK 4a 

2( I No — Go to neJct column md record 
intoTTK<,4.Ka about previoua job 



IM 



Month I Day j Year 



187 



Day ) Year 



Ml 



Month I L»*iy ♦ "/oar 



X □ Never worked before 



X □ Never worked before 



X □ Never worked before 



IM o. 



Weeks not working . 



181 



Weeks not working . 



117 b. Weekw iookinf or on layoff . 



189 b. Weeks lookinx or on layoff . 



Ill a. 
Ill b. 



Weeks noc workinf . 



Weeks Iookinf or on layoff . 



1. □- SK/P to Checit /ram 5 

2. □ - ASK 50 



1 . □ - SKIP to Check Item S 

2. . □-ASK 50 



SKIP to Check Item S 
ASK 50 



unable to work 
2^ In school 
3 i I Parsortal famil/ 
4^Vacation e □ Other J 

si I Birth Of acquired child{ren) - ASK b 



find work 


SKIP 


Did not 


to 


want to 


Check 


work 


Hem 
S 



190 



1 □ 111 or disabled, 
unable to work 



6 □ Couldn't 
find work 



7 □ Did not 
want to 
work 



2 □ In school 

3 I i Personal family 
40 Vacation bQ Other 
5 □ Birth or acquired child(ren) — ASK b 



111 



1 □ m Of disabled, 
unable to work 



Check 
Itei 
S 



Check 
Item 



2 □ In school 

3 rn Personal family 

4 □vacation Other 

5 □ Birth Of acquired child(ren) — ASK h 



6 □ Couldn't 

find wofkJsK/P 

7 □ Did not 
want to 
work 



111 



Month Year 



X I ) Not bofn yet 



171 1 □Ye* - -ASK d 

2^ No - SKIP to Check Ithm S 



171 l^Yes 
2nNo 



191 

192 
193 



Month I Year 



X □ Not born yet 



1 □ Yei - ASK d 

2Q No - SKIP to Check Item S 



d. l^Yes 
2^No 



111 
114 
111 



Month J Year 



X { I Not bofn yet 



1 □ Yes -.ASK d 

2 □ No ~ SKIP to Check Item S 



I^Yes 
2^No 



ERIC 



2. 



\ I ~ Go to nestt column and record 
inhmuMtion about pt-ertoua job 

□ - SKIP to Check itet- T 



I. 

2. 



Go to next column and record 
inlormation about pre)rioua job 



[ j - SKIP to Check Itm T 



I . □ ~ Go to next column and record 
information about previoua job 

^' SKIP to Chack Item T 



91 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



ITIMT 



Respondent is in - 

□ Labor Force Group A (**WK" or **J" in 27 or ''Yes;' in 28a or 29a) ~ SKIP to Cheek hem V 

□ Labor Force Group B ("LK" in 27 or "Yes" in 30a) - SKIP to S3a 

□ Labor Force Group C (All others) - ASK Sla 



51q. Do you intend to look for work of ony kind 
in th« next 12 months? 



b. When do you irtend to stort looking for „work? „ 



c. What kind of work do you think you wit 1 look for? 

d. What will you do to find woik? 

(Mark as many as apply) 



212 



51a. 



ASKb 



1 □ Yes - definitely ) 

2 n Yes - probably / 
□ Maybe — Whot does it depofid on?_ 



SKIP 
to 52a 



an No ) 
4r~l Don't know j 



SKIP to 52a 



b. 



2IS 



2C4 



289 



Month _ 



01 □ School employment service (or counselor) 
I 02 □ State employment agency 
Check with < 03 □ Private employment agency 

04 □ Directly with employer 

05 Friends or relatives 

06 □ Place or answer newspaper ads 

07 [31 Other — Specify^ 



52o. Why would you soy thot you or* not looking for 
woik at this time? 



b. If you word offered o job by tome employer in 
THIS AREA, do you think you would take it? 



217 



52o. 1 □ School 

2 □ Health reasons 

3 03 Husband (parents) would not permit 

4 Believes no work available 

s Does not want to work at this time of year 

6 □ Pregnancy 

7 □ Personal, family reasons 
s □ Other or no reason 



01 □ Yes, definitely 

02 □ Yes, if it is something I can do 

03 □ Yes. if satisfactory wage 

04 Yes, if satisfactory location 

05 Yes, if child care available 

06 □ Yes, if husband agrees 

07 □ Yes, if other 



08 □ No, health won't permit 

09 O No. it will interfere with school 

10 rn No. parents (husband) don't want me to 

1 1 No. too busy with home and/or family 

1 2 □ No. other 



ASKi 



SKIP to 
Check 
Item X 



c. How many hours per week would you bo 
willing to work? 



211 



iD 1-4 

2n 5-14 

3 n 15-24 

4 □25-34 
s □ 35-40 

6 □ 41-48 

7 □ 49 or more 



d. What kind of work would it have to be? 

e, What would the wage or solory have to be? 



I I I I 



(Dollars) 



(Cer-^) 



_pef: 



(Dollars only) 



_ per: 



1 □ Hour 

3 □ Week 

4 n Biweekly 

5 □ Month 
en Year 

7 □ Other— ^ 



erIc- 



Specify _ 
SKIP to Check Item X 



II). WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



53o. Whot type of work ore you looking for? 



b. What would the woge or sotory hove to be 
for you to be willing to take it? 



c. Are there ony restrictions, such os hours r,r locotion of 
job thot would be o foctor in your taking a job? 



d. Whot ore these restrictions? 



2»2 53o. 



293 



b. 



294 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



_per: 



per: 



(Dollars only) 



1 □ Hour 

2 □ Day 

3 □ Week 

4 □ Biweekly 

5 □ Month 

6 □ Year 

7 □ Other — ^ 



Specify 



295 



1 □ Yes - ASK d 

2 □No - SKIP to 54a 



296 d.- 



I 1 Respondent has no children In the 
household - SKIP to Check Item X 
54a. Will it be necessary for you to moke any special orrongements 
for the care of your child(ren), if you find a job? 



b. What orrongements will you moke? 



297 



29t 



54a. 



1 nYes-- ASKb 
□ No ~ Why not?_ 



SKIP to Chech hem X 



b. Child will be cared for: 

1 Q In own home by relative 

2 □ !n own home by nonrelative 

3 □ In relative's home 

4 n In nonrelative's home 

5 □ At school or group care center (day 

care center, nursery school, after-school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 



SKIP to 
Check hem X 



6 n Don't know 



CHECK 
ITEMU 



Respondent — 

□ Was in Labor Force Group C last year (item 94R on Information Sheet) ■ 
MAM others - SKIP to 56 



ASK 55 



55. At this time lost yeor, you were not looking for 
work. Whot made y^u decide to take o job? 



299 



55. 



; Q Recovered from illness 

2 □ Bored 

3 Q Completed education 

4 □ Needed money 

5 □ Other — Specify 



2 □ Like it fairly well 

3 □ Dislike it somewhat 

4 □ Dislike it very much 



56. How do you feel obout the job you have now? 
Do you like it very much, like it fairly well, 
dislike it somewhot, dislike it very much? 



57. Whot ore the things you like best about your job? 



302 

Its 



57. 



(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



58. What ore the things about your job that you don't like? 



er|c 



394 



399 



191 



58. 



Ill 



J2l 



(3) 



93 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



59. Siippoi* lomtont IN THIS» AREA gHcrad you a 
[ob in tli9 torn* lin* of work you're in now. How 
much would th» n»w job hov* to poy for you to 
bt willing to tok* it? 

(If amount given per hour, record dollars and 
cents. Otherwiset round to the nearest dollar,) 



59. 



_per: 



HI 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



. per: 



(Dollars only) 



0 1 □ Hour 

pa n Day 

03 □ Week 

04 □ Biweekly 

05 □ Month 

06 □ Year 

07 □ Other 



Specify _ 



SH 



08 □ I wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

09 Q ' would take a steady job at same or less pay 

10 Q Would accept job; don't know specific amount 



cmcK 



( I Respondent married - SKIP to Check hem W 
Respondent not married and: 
I I is enrolled in school - SKIP to Check Item W 
□ All others - y4S/C 60 



60. Whot if this job wf IN SOME OTHER PART 
OF THE COUNTRY - how much would it have 
to poy in ordor for you to bt willing to toko it? 

/// amount given per hour^ record dollars and 
cents. Otherwise^ round to the nearest dollar,) 



60. 



(Dollars) 



(Cents) 



-per: 



(Dollars only) 



. per: 



0 1 □ Hour 

02 □ Day 

03 □ Week 

04 □ Biweekly 

05 □ Month 

06 □ Year 

07 □ Other -y 



Specify. 



08 O 1 wouldn't take it at any conceivable pay 

09 O i would take a steady job at same or less pay 

10 □ Would accept job; don't know specific amount 

1 1 □ Depends on location, cost of living 



CHfCK 

irnw 



Refer to item 94R On the information Sheet 

I I Respondent in Labor Force Group A in |%9 - ASK 61a 
□ All other - SKIP to check box before 62a 



6lo. Would you 'toy you tiko your protont job moro, 
or obouf th« lomo oi (tho job you held) 



lost 



yoor? 



b; What would you toy ii th« moin rooion thot you 
liko your proiont job (moro, Ion)? 



ASKb 



6?a. in More 

2 □ Less 

3 □ Same - SKIP to 62a 



I I Respondent has no children in the 
household - SKIP to Check Item X 
62o. Ii it necosiory for you to moko any rvgulor orrongomonti for 
tho coro of your child(ron) whilo you oro working? 

b. What orror>gomonti havo you mado? 



StS 



62a. 



1 [Z]^ts - ASK b and c 
□ No ~ Why not? 



SKIP to Check Item X 



St4 



b. Child is cared for: 

■ 1 □ In own home by relative 

2 □ In own home by nonrelative 

3 □ In relative's home * 

4 □ In nonrelative's home 

s □ At school Of troup care center (day care 

center, day nursery, nursery school. after*school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 

6 n Don't know 



c. Whot ii tho cott of thoto child coro orrangomonti? 



Ill 



ERLC 



111 

1 □ Hour 
20 Day 
.per: 3 □ Week 

4 □ Month 

5 □ Other - Specify^ 
X □ No cost 



111. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM X 



Respondent is NOT currently enrolled in school AND is now in — 

[~| Labor Force Group A ("WK'* or in 27 or *'Yes" in 28a or 29a) | 



[__] Labor Force Group B C^LK" In 27 or "Yes** in 30a) 
□ Labor Force Group C (All others) I ei /P/n/-!. 
n Respondent is attending school j_ '^'^ 



SKIP to 63a 



63a. If, by some chance, you (and your husband) were to get 
enough money to live comfortably without working, 
do you think you would work anywoy? 



b. Why do you feel you would work? 



c. Why do you feel you would not work? 



d. On what would it depend? 



3X7 63a. 1 □ Yes - ASK b 

s^No - SKIP to c 

3 □ Undecided - SKIP to d 



319 



320 



b. 



SKIP t o 64a 



SKIP to 64a 



d. 



64a. Would you say '^hot during the post yeor there 
has been anv change in your feeling about 
having a jo'^ outside the home for pay? 



b. In whot vay has your feeling changed? 



c. Why woM you say your thinking has changed? 



Notes 



321 64o. 1 □ Yes ~ /i5/C 6 an(/ c 

zHNo / 

^ } SKIP to 65 

3 Q Don't know \ 



322 



323 e. 



ERIC 



95 



Ml. WORK EXPERtENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



65' W« wouid Jik* to find out whether people's outlook on life hos ony effect on the kind of jobs they have, the way 
they look for work, how much they work, and matters of that kind. On each of those cards is a pair of statements 
numbered 1 ond 2. For each pair, please select the CHE statement which is closer to your opinion. In addition, 
tell v% •whether the statement you select is MUCH CLOSER to your opinion or SLIGHTLY CLOSER. 

In some coses you moy find thot you believe both statements, in other coses you may betieve neither one. Even when 
you feel this way about a pair of statements, select the one statement which is more nearly true in your opinion. 

Try to consider each pair of statements seporately when making your choices; do not be influenced by your previous choices. 



o. 1 Q Many of the unhappy things in people's 
lives are partly due to bad luck. 



2 I i People's misfortunes result from the 
mistakes they make. 



324* 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



b. 1 □ In the long run, people get the respect 
they deserve in this world. 



2 r~l Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes 
unrecognized no matter how hard he tries. 



325* 



Is this Statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



c. 1 □ Without the right breaks, one cannot 
be an effective leader. 



2 rn Capable people who fail to become leaders have 
not taken advantage of their opportunities. 



32S* 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



d. 1 □ Becoming a success is a matter of hard work; 
luck has little or nothing to do with it. 



2 □ Getting a good job depends mainly on being 
in the right place at the right lime. 



327* 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



e. 1 □ What happens to mc is my own doing. 



2 rn Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control 
over the direction my life is taking. 



32$* 



Js this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



1 □ When 1 make plans, 1 am almost certain 
that 1 can make them work. 



2 □ It is not always wise to plan too far ahead, because 
many things turn out to be a matter of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 



32S* 



Is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your oprnron? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



1 □ In my case, getting what I want has little 
or nothing to do with luck. 



2 Q Many times we might jUst as well decide 
what to do by flipping^a coin. 



330* 



ERIC 



is this statement much closer or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continued 



65h. 1 □ Who t«ts to be boss often depends on who was lucky 2 □ Getting people to do the right thln^i depends upon 
enough to be in the right place first, ability; luck has little or nothing to do with it 



It thit ttotMitnt much cloMr or 
tlightly clot«r to your opinion? 



a □ Much 



'?in Slightly 



i. i □ Most people don't realize the extent to which 

their lives are controlled by accidental happenings. 



2 □ There is really no such thing as "luck," 



It thIt ttatom«nt much clotor or 
tlightly closer to your opinion? 



8 □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



|. 1 Q in the long run, the bad things that happen 
to us are balanced by the good ones. 



2 □ Most misfortunes ire the resuU of lack of 
ability, ignorance, laziness, or all three. 



>i«* 



It thit ttot9fn«nt much clotcr or 
slightly closer to your opinion? 



en Much 



9 □ Slightly 



k. 1 Many times I feel that 1 have little influence 
over the things that happen to me. 



2 □ It is impossible for me to believe that chance or 
luck plays an important role in my life. 



It thit stotvffltnf much closer or 
slightly closer te your opinion? 



e □ Much 



9 □ Slightly 



Notes 






31$ 




St7 



IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 



66. Now I would lika to talk to you about your future 
iob plant. Whot kind of work would you liko to bo 
doing when you ore 35 yeort old? 



66. 



1 □ Married, keeping house, raising family 
zfl Same as present job 
3 I I Don't know 



rruY 



141 Refer to hem 97R on the Information Sheet 

1 [□ Respondent's future job plans are the same as when last Interviewed - (Entries 
in 66 and item 97R on the Information Sheet are the same)^ SKIP to Chech Item Z 

zfl Respondent's future job plans differ from when last interviewed - (Entries 
in 66 ond item.97R of Information Sheet differ) — ASK 67 

3 □ Respondent not asked about future job plans -. SKIP to Check Item Z 



67. Wbon we last interviewed vou, you said you 
thought that you'd like to be (entry in item 97 R 
of Information Sheet), Why would you soy you 
have charii«d y««r plans? 



I 
t ■ 

r ;■■ 

I A'- 



V. HEALTH 



□ Respondent is currently in school - ASK 68a 

rn Respondent is not currently enrolled in school - SKIP to 68b 



68a. 


Do you have any health problems that limit 
in any way your activity in school? 


r 
1 

f- 
j 


68a. 


t DYes -SK/Pfo 69 
z[Z\Ho^ ASK b 


b. 


Do you have ony health preb4««it thet limit in any 
way the amount or kind of wark you can do? 


r|4S 

t 
1 

1 ■ 
1 


b. 


t □ Yes - S/C/P to 69 
zQNo - ASK c 


c. 


Do you have any health problems that in any 
woy limit your other activities? 


1 


c. 


1 □ Yes -/ISfC 69 
zQNo - SKIP to 70 


69. 


How long hove you been limited rit this way? 


I 
i 


69. 


Years 












70. 


1 1 Respondent not married - SKIP to 72a 

Does your husband's health limit the amount 
or kind of work he con do? 


r— 

Im 

1 
1 
\ 


70. 


1 □ Yes - ASK 71 
zn No - SWPfo 72 


71. 


How long has he been limited in this way? 


1 
1 
1 

i S47 


71. 


Years 



Notes 



VI. ASSETS AND INCOME 


72a. So far as your ovarall financial poiition is concarnad, i 
would you toy you ara bttter off, about tho somo, j 
or worse off now thon you wore at this tima last year? i 


72a. 1 n Same - SKIP to Check Item AA 

2 n Better off 1^^^ 

3 □ Worse off ) 






b. In what ways are you (better, worse) off? j 


LJ 

349 b. 








CHECK 


□ Respondent (or husbanti) Is NOT head of household - SKIP to 74a 








JTB4 AA 


Q Respondent (or husband) Is head of household - ASK 73a 








73o. In the lost 12 months, did you (or your husband) receive t 
financial assistance from ony of your relatives? | 


73a. 

350 ^ LJ ' ~ AoK b 












2\^Ho - SKIP to 74a 








b. From whom? t 


U 

391 *>• 








c. How much did you receive? 1 














39} S 








Now 1 would like to ask a few questions ' j 
about your income In the lost 12 months. \ 


Kespondent 


Husband 

□ Not married 


74a. How much did you (or your husband) receive from | 
wages, salary, commissions, or tips from all jobs, t 
before deductions for taxes or anything else? t 


74a. 
ssa s 


ist $ 


□ None 


□ None 


b. Did you (or your husbond) receive any income from ! 
working on your own or in your own business or farm? i 


□ Yes - How much? 




□ Yes- 


How much? 


$ 


less S = $ 1 


154 $ 


399 S 






(Gross income) (Expenses) (Net Income) j 


□ No 




□ No 




c. Did you (or your husband) receive any i 
unemployment componsotion? ' 


c. DYes 
S99 (1) How many weeks? 


3C0 


□ Yes 

(1) How many weeks? 






151 (2) How much? 


3C1 


(2) How much? 








$ 








• 1 


□ No 


□ No 


d. Did you (or your husband) receive any other income, i 
such as rentol income, interest or dividends, income , 
OS 0 result of disability or MIness, etc.? i 


d. □ Yes — How much? 

iir $ 




□ Yes- 


How much? 






□ No 




□ No 




QieCK 
ITEM BB 


□ Respondent (and husband) lives alone - SKIP to 75b 

i 1 All others - ASK 75a (if two or more RELATED respondents in household^ ASK 75a-b 
oncCf and transcribe answers from the first to the other questionnaires). 


only 





75a. In the post 12 months, whot wos the total 
income of ALL family members living here? 

{Show flashcard) 



b. Did onyone In this family receive ony welfote 
or public assistance In the lost 12 mmilhs? 



75a, 01 □ Under $l,0(X) 
O2^$l,00CU$|,999 

03 □ 2,000- 2,999 

04 □ 3,000- 3.999 

05 □ 4.000- 4,999 

06 □ 5,000- 5,999 

07 □ 6,000- 7,499 

08 □ 7.500- 9.999 

09 □ 10,000-14,999 

10 □ 15,000-24,999 

11 □ 25,000 and over 



«t4 



b. 



ERIC 



1 □ Y«s 

2^No 



VII. FAMILY BACKCROUND 



76o. How mony p«rtont not counting yourttll (or 
your hutband) arm d«p«nd«nt upon you lor of 
Uatt on«-holf of thoir support? 



k. Do ony of thoto dopondontt llvo lomowhere olio 
othor than horo at homo with you? 



c. Whot is their rolationship to you? 



■HI 



iSM 

r 



Number. 



0 □ None - SKIP to Check Item CC 



□ Yes.- How many? ^ ASK i 

0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item CC 



CHECK 

ITtSMCC 



Refer to name and address label on cover page 

1 □ Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) as when last Interviewed - SKIP to 79 

2 □ Respondent lives in different area (SMSA or county) than when last interviewed - ASK 77a 



77a. When wo lost interviow«d you, you woro living in 
(city in address on cover page). How many 
miUs fror.i hore is that? 



b. How did you hoppon to movQ hero? 



77a. 



!S69 



|S70 

I 

I 



Miles, 



{ I Respondent currently in schcol - SKIP to 78c 

78a. Did you havo a |ob lined up horo at tho timo 
youmovod? 



b. How mony weeks did you look before you found work? 



c. Since we last interviewed you, hove you lived In any 
oreo (SMSA or county) other than the present 
one or the one in which you lived when we 
interviewed you lost? 



371 



78a 



I : 

I 

I 

I 

I 

|S?2 

I 
I 
r 
I 
I 



1 □ Yes. different from job held at time 
of move 

2[ I Yes, same as job held at time of move 
3 \ 1 Yes, transferred job in same company 
4QNO-/45/C6 

Weeks '. 



SKIP 
to c 



00 □ Did not look for work 
99 □ Still haven*t found work 



371 



□ Yes - How mmny? 



SKIP to 
Check Item DD 



oDNo 



79. Hove you lived in any area (SMSA or county) 

other tnan the present one since we lost interviewed you? 



374 



79. 



□ Yes - How many? 



on No 



CHecx 

ITBA DK9 



37S 



1 □ Father lives in household 

2 □ Father deceased 

^3[nOther-y45/C 80a 



SKIP to Check Item EE 



80a. During the post 12 months, about how many 
weeks did your fothe? work elthcf futl*1'ime or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 



b. Did your father usually work fulUtlme or port*time? 



c. What kind el work was he doing? 

(If more than one, record the one 
worked at longest) 



80a. 



Weeks. 



1177 



00 □ Did not work 
99 □ Don't know 



SKIP to Ch<!ckItem EE 



b. 



t □ Full-time 
2 [□ Part-time 



"rri 



CNICK 
ITEM 12 
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J □ Mother lives In household 

2 □ Mother deceased 

3 □ Other - ASK 81a 



SKIP to FF 



VII. FAMILY BACKGROUND « Continued 



81a. During th« past 12 months, obout how many 
W9«ks. did your mother work olthor full*tim« or 
part-time (not counting work around the house)? 



b. Did your mother usually work fulUttme or part-time? 



c. What kind of work was sho doing? 

(If monz than one, record the one worked at longest) 



81a. 



9H 



$11 



312 



Weeks 



00 □ Did not work 
99 □ Don't know j 



SKIP.to FF 



b. 



1 □ Full-time 

2 □ Part-time 



CHECK 
ITEMFF 



Refer to item 98R on Reference Sheet 

□ Marital status has clianged since l%9 - ASK 82 

□ Marital status has not changeci since J 969 - SKIP to 83 



82. In what month were you » 



marrtod? 
divorcod? 
widowed? 
separated? 



82. 



183 Month. 



-Year. 



83. How mony rooms ore there in this houso or apartment? 
Do not count bathrooms, porches, balconies, foyers, 
holU', or holf rooms. ■_ ■ 

Notes 



83. 



S»4 



Number 



SOS 
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00 
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Notes 



$2 



53 -5 
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INFORMATION SHEET 
DATA FROM 1969 INTERVIEWS 



92R* Vfhether Respondent was attend tft£ 
or enrolled in school in 1969 

4H in Yes 

. an No 

Grade Respondent was attending OR 
highest year of regular school completed: 

411 (9 oDNone 0 

inElem. I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

20 High 12 3 4 

an College 12 3 4 5 6 7 + 

93R. Respondent's educational goal in l%9 
[n Not asked educational goal 

□ High 12 3 4 

□ College 2 4 6 7 + 

94R« Respondent's labor force status in 1969 

412 1 □ Unable to work 

£□ Labor Force Group A 
3 □ Labor Force Group B 
4 1 I Labor Force Group C 

95R. Name of employer in 1968 



□ Not employed in 1968 

96R. 

(1) Name of employer in 1969 



(2) Kind of work done 

4« ■ rTT'i ' 

X □ Not employed in 1969 
97R. Plans for age 35 in 1969 

{ I Working - Specify kind 



\ } Married, homemaking 
□ Other or don*t know 

98R. Marital status last year 

444 Married 4 □ Separated 

2 1 i Widowed " 5 □ Never married 

3 { { Divorced 

99R. Names and address of persons who will 
. always know where respondent can be 
reached. 

1.^ t : - 



2. 



ERJC 



